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FUNDAMENTALS 


EACH READING, writing, and arithmetic, of course, but not 
as fundamentals, except as in the learning one is taught to read 
fine things, to write beautiful thoughts, and to know that in 

the fundamentals of life the sum of one’s happiness can not be ob- 
tained by subtracting from others, and that the way to multiply the 
value of one’s possessions is to divide them with others, especially 
with those in need. Teach geography, but only that to world know- 
ledge may be added world sympathy and understanding and fellow- 
ship. Teach history that against its gray background of suffering 
and sorrow and struggle we. may better understand the present and 
may project a fine future. Teach civics to make strong the ideals 
of liberty and justice, and to make free, through obedience, the citi- 
zens of a republic. Teach science, but always as the handmate of 
religion, to reveal how the brooding spirit of God created the world 
and all that is therein, and see the stars in their courses, in accord- 
ance with the eternal laws that He Himself had ordained. Teach 
music and art and literature. Reveal beauty and truth. Inculcate 
social and civic ideals. 

Teach that which gives intelligence and skill, but forget not soul 
culture, for out of this comes the more abundant life bringing forth 
the fruits of the spirit. These are the real fundamentals in education, 
for character is higher than intellect and the soul shall never die-— 
Randall J. Condon, president of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Educational Association. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Drawing Spring Landscapes 
with 
“Crayota Wax Crayons 


FO teaching Spring landscape drawing, 

you will find “CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons 

se ideal medium. Here is one way to use 
m: 


Outline first the shape of the picture with 
green ““CRAYOLA.’ Very lightly, draw the 
outline of the ground, trees and house in blue 
or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the ““CRAY- 
OLA” strokes in the direction which the sur- 
faces seem to ask for. Use straight strokes 
for trees, curved ones for hills and clouds. 


Buy “CRAYOLA” Crayons from your 
nearest school supply dealer. Be sure to get 
Binney & Smith Co.'s ““CRAYOLA” in orange 
and green box. 


“You have the best book on Geography 
for the early grades yet published.”’ 


C. C. SHerrop, President 
Eastern Tennessee State Teachers’ College 


|HOME FOLKS| 


A GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph. D. 


This book presents a new way to begin the study }f 
} of Geography. It tells, in delightful story form, | 
| how Jack Reed and his friends live in the city, the 


i] country, and the town. Pupils will proceed from 


this study of local or home geography to the more | 


| formal study of geography later with kindled interest. 


The illustrations—there are more pictures in this 
1 Geography than in any other book of similar pur- jf 


pose—are an integral part of the text. 
Illustrated Literature Upon Request 


rHE JOHN (¢ 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, - - Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


FOR TEXTBOOKS= 
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THE DURELL-ARNOLD 


ALGEBRAS 
and GEOMETRIES 


Leading Examples of the New Type 
of Mathematics Texts 


NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 
NEW SOLID GEOMETRY 


An increased number of easy originals. 
Graduated outline proofs. 


{f An improved theorem sequence. 


Special groups of originals topically classified. 


FIRST and SECOND BOOKS 
IN ALGEBRA 


A general plan for teaching problem solution. 
A vital presentation of the formula. 

An improved treatment of the graph. 

The use of algebra in “life” problems. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 




















THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 
by 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


OUTSTANDING 


I. They are the first scientific arithmetics. All drill on 
the 390 Number Combinations is in direct proportion to 
their relative difficulty. Never before has this been given 
in a basal arithmetic textbook. 

. All process developments are complete and come in a 
sequence natural to the child. * They are simple, thorough 
and in accord with the best modern thought. 

. The problems throughout have a child appeal. 

Tests are frequent and varied; many of them are diagnos- 
tic, remedial and self-rating. 

. The language is clearly understandable to the child. By 
this one stroke, the I UOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors (See page 179, 1926 

NE. Yearbook.) 


Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS? 


They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE 
Syracuse,.New York 


New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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OFFICERS OF THE Tuunos Strate Tracuers’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1927 


President—Walter P. Morgan, Macomb. 

First Vice President—C. B. Smith, Pekin. 

Second Vice President—John E. Miller, Belleville. 
Third Vice President—Ida Turnbull, Mattoon. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Chairman, Havana. 

L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 
Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 











EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Lake Shore Division of the I.8.T.A., Evanston, Mon- 
day, April 25, 1927. Main speakers: William Mather 
Lewis, George Washington University; William McAn- 
drew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. Several im- 
portant section meetings will be — and their com- 
mittees are arranging good progra 

Illinois Valley Division, 1.S.T. ra LaSalle, Thursday 
and Friday, October 13 and 14, 1927. Speakers: Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis; 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 

Eastern Division, I.S8.T.A., Charleston, October 14, 
1927. The executive committee is planning to have-high 
school teachers who are members of the Eastern Division 
meet by departments for two periods, 11:10 to 12:10 in 
the morning, and 1:30 to 2:20 in the afternoon. The 
committee has appointed temporary chairmen for these 
departments to prepare the programs and open the first 
session when a chairman will be chosen by each depart- 
ment frem among the members present. The depart- 
ments with the temporary chairmen and places of meet- 
ing are: English, Mr. H. DeF. Widger, Room 27; For- 
eign Language, Miss Ruth Carman (Latin) for the morn- 
ing period, Miss Anabel Johnson (French) for the after- 
noon period, Room 38; Mathematics, Mr. E. H. Taylor, 
Room 26; Practical Arts, Mr. Ashley, Practical Arts 
Building; Science, Mr. A. B. Crowe, Room 37; Social 
Seience and Geography, Mr. S. E. Thomas, Room 35. 
The temporary chairmen invite correspondence from 
high school teachers in the territory of the Eastern Divi- 
sion in regard to the programs for these meetings. They 


wish to know what topics should be discussed and what . 


papers, written by members of the Eastern Division, are 
available for use in these meetings. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the American 
Physical Education Association, Des Moines, Iowa, April 
13-16, 1927. Some of the speakers engaged are Dr. Flor- 
ence Bamberger, John Hopkins University; W. H. Bur- 
ton, University of Chicago; F. B. Knight, University of 
Iowa; Jesse F. Williams, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, ‘Columbia University; Dr. David K. Brace, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Texas; 
Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan; S. G. Staley, 
University of Illinois; and many others. 

National Education Association, Seattle, Washington, 
July 3-8, 1927. Supt. Francis G. Blair, Illinois, Presi- 
dent. 


Officers of the I.8.T.A. Divisions and of other educa- 
tional organizations should notify the editor of the time, 
place and program features of future meetings as soon 
as they are determined. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 

Are you as a teacher interested in the proceedings of 
your board of directors or board of education? Then 
you should be deeply interested in the proceedings of the 
state legislature; for it is really the board of education 
for all the schools of the state. Our State Constitution 
says that ‘‘the General Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools whereby all the chil- 
dren of the State may receive a good common school edu- 
eation.’’ Acting under this mandate, the General As- 
semblies of the past have provided for the creation of 
school districts and the election of school boards to whom 
these General Assemblies have delegated certain powers. 
But any General Assembly can modify these provisions 
or it can ‘‘alter or abolish’’ them. Therefore, the legis- 
lature is the supreme board of school directors of Illinois, 
and this supreme board is now holding its biennial 
session. 


Very few, if any, of the members of the 55th General 
Assembly now in session were elected upon school issues. 
However, they will have to consider and pass judgnient 
on many bills vitally affecting schools, children and 
teachers. The great majority of them want to obey the 
will of the people in regard to schools if they can deter- 
mine what the people want done. You teachers of IIli- 
nois have a first-hand knowledge of the needs of the 
schools and of the legislation necessary to meet these 
needs, and your opinions have been crystallized in the 
legislative program of the State Teachers Association. 
Now you need to inform the general public of the recom- 
mendations in that program and the reasons for them so 
that the public may inform the members of the legisla- 
ture. This is a brief statement of a big fact, but the state- 
ment is true and the fact must be realized before the edu- 
cational problems now facing us are solved. 


For twelve years the [Uinois Teacher has contained 
information and arguments relative to legislative needs, 
and for the last two years it has contained the results 
of much eareful research work on our school problems. 
Therefore, it is taken for granted that the teachers of 
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Illinois are familiar with their legislative program and 
the reasons for each separate recommendation. We sin- 
cerely hope that the teachers are defending the program 
and explaining the reasons for it to their members of the 
legislature and to all other citizens who are interested. 
The teachers who are doing so are only exercising their 
rights, assuming their obligations and performing their 
duties as teachers and as citizens. There may have been 
a time when a few ward-heeler politicians and hired 
lobbyists of tax-dodging interests had more influence in 
directing school legislation than all the teachers together. 
Let us hope that those days are gone forever and that 
the teachers and others interested in real progress are 
now exerting their fair share of influence in directing the 
progress of education. 


Distant political activities and uncertainties affect 
both the celerity and character of legislation at Spring- 
field. For instance -everal members of the legislature 
have frankly stated that little legislation could be en- 
acted until the results of the city election in Chicago 
indicated ‘‘which way the wind is blowing.”’ 


Some of the secretaries of state teachers associations 
are becoming famous beyond the boundaries of their own 
states. A recent bulletin issued by the press service of 
the N.E.A. announces that Secretary E. G. Doudna of 
Wisconsin was recently offered the presidency of the 
State Normal School at LaCrosse, but declined to accept 
the offer. The same bulletin states that J. Herbert Kelley 
of Pennsylvania has just been reele*ted secretary of the 
State Teachers Association for a six-year term at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. Evidently the Pennsylvania teachers 
practice what they preach in regard to liberal salaries 
and more permanent tenure. Congratulations to Doudna 
and Kelley. 


An editorial by Mr. A. L. Bowen in the State Journal, 
Springfield, March 17, tells a true story of a poor young 
man who came from Virginia to McLean County, Illinois, 
several years ago with nothing but a wife and several 
children. For years he worked as hired hand and tenant 
farmer and by his honesty and industry won the respect 
and confidence of all his neighbors, employees and land- 
lords. He believed in giving his children a chance in 
life and educated all eight of them in the public schools 
of McLean. Last summer he paid $25,000 cash for a 
well-improved small farm just outside the village of 
McLean. Just after he closed the deal for the farm, some 
solicitous friends asked him if he realized how high the 
taxes were on the land he had bought. Here is his reply: 

“*Yes, I have thought of that. I have raised a family 
of eight children since I came from Virginia and all of 
them were educated in the schools of this county. I have 
eleven grandchildren and I expect they will be educated 
in these schools. When I was a boy I did not have the 
advantages of an education and I know how much it 
means. I have always willingly paid my share of the 
taxes on the property and investments I owned, and I 
shall always be willing to pay my share of the taxes on 
the land I have bought for a home. I think it is no more 
than my duty.’’ 


The city superintendents of Illinois were highly 
pleased with the address delivered at the latest meeting 
of their association by Dr. Frank L. Wright, Professor 
of Education, Washington University, St. Louis. We 
are glad to publish the address in this number of the 
Illinois Teacher as a courtesy to the superintendents and 
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for the information of all our readers who are interested 
in school administration. Some of us may not agree fully 
with all the ideas advanced by Dr. Wright, but all of us 
will be stimulated in our thinking by reading ‘‘Tenden- 
cies in Educational Administration.’’ 






A state-wide, all-inclusive teacher tenure law has just 
been enacted in Indiana. The legislature of Indiana met 
in January and adjourned on March 7. The State Teach- 
ers Association spent all its time and effort during this 
period in obtaining the passage of this one bill. In gen- 
eral the new law provides that ‘‘any person who has 
served or who shall serve under contract as a teacher in 
any school corporation in the State of Indiana for five 
or more successive years, and who shall hereafter enter 
into a teacher’s contract for further service with such 
corporation, shall thereafter become a permanent teacher 
of such school corporation.’’ The term teacher is de- 
fined to include all teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents. Provisions are made for dismissal of teachers for 
cause, but only after a hearing before the school board 
if the teacher asks for such hearing. Teachers are not 
permitted to cancel contracts during school terms under 
penalty of suspension of license for a year. We con- 
gratulate the teachers of our neighbor state upon this 
legislative achievement. 


The N.E.A. Publicity Committee of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce is doing its stunt in an admirable way. 
It is emphasizing the unlimited opportunities for com- 
bining professional work and pleasure by making the trip 
to the N.E.A. meeting next summer a very enjoyable 
vacation trip as well. It declares Seattle is the most 
ideally beautiful vacation land in America, with snow- 
capped mountains, sparkling, tumbling streams, towering 
forests, placid lakes, rolling seas and a perfect climate. 
The city is surrounded by beauty, grandeur, health-pro- 
ducing ozone, to say nothing of such commonplace things 
as mining camps, saw mills, canning factories, fishing 
grounds, fruit orchards, great dairies, navy yards, avia- 
tion fields, ete. The committee mentions side-trips to 
Tacoma, Vancouver, Victoria, San Juan Islands, Mt. 
Baker, Mt. Ranier National Park, Portland and Columbia 
River, and many other places. It invites correspondence 
from anyone who wants to know more about any of these 
places or how to reach them. 

The editor of the Illinois Teacher happens to know 
that it is difficult even for an enthusiastic local publicity 
committee to overstate the possibilities for an enjoyable 
vacation trip to Seattle and the surrounding territory. 
Teachers from the cities and prairies of Illinois will find 
it a wonderland, and we believe an unusually large num- 
ber of them will take advantage of the opportunity to 
see it next summer. In fact we believe that President 
Francis G. Blair will lead westward next summer the 
largest delegation of teachers that ever attended a N.E.A. 
meeting from Illinois. Other states will send large num- 
bers, and the 1927 meeting will probahly break the record 
for attendance. Therefore, we advise the Seattle people 
not to become so enthusiastic about their superior attrac- 
tions as to forget to prepare accommodations for crowds 
of company. Dust up the spare bedroom, lay in a supply 
of provisions, and get ready to take in numerous summer 
boarders; for we are surely coming to see you on the 
Fourth of July, and we are going to bring all our folks. 


TEACHERS’ DAY AT CHICAGO NORMAL 


The Chicago Normal Alumni Association brings to- 
gether once a year a large number of teachers to com- 
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pare the results of their work in various lines. The 
peculiar significance of Teachers’ Day lies in the fact 
that the offerings are voluntary and that they express 
the artistic ideals of the schools. © 

This year Teachers’ Day will be celebrated at the Chi- 
cago Normal College under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association on Saturday, May 21, 1927, from 10:00 A.M. 
to 6:00 P.M. 

The program will include all kinds of class work in 
music, physical education, and dramatics. In addition 
there will be demonstrations in penmanship, silent read- 
ing, geography, arithmetic, and swimming. 

A reunion and reception in the Arts building will be 
followed by dancing and a general get-together. 


AN IMPORTANT CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the Religious Education 
Association is to be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on April 26 to 29. The general theme is to be, ‘‘ The Edu- 
cational Function of the State ; the Educational Function 
of the Church.”’ 

Some of the speakers and their subjects are as fol- 
lows: Sir Robert A. Falconer, University of Toronto, 
‘‘The Realization of Character Through Education ;’’ 
Henry Noble Sherwood, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Indiana, ‘‘ What the State is Doing for Char- 
acter Education, and What it is not Doing;’’ Luther A. 
Weigle, Yale University, ‘‘What is the Church Doing 
for Character Education, and What is it not Doing?’’ 
The subject, ‘‘The Limitations of Public Education as 
Seen by Churchmen,’’ will be discussed by James H. 
Ryan, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Lynn Har- 
old Hough, Central M. E. Church, Detroit, and Louis L. 
Mann, Sinai Temple, Chicago. Walter S. Athearn, Bos- 
ton University, will discuss ‘‘The Unfinished Task;’’ 
J. O. Engleman, ‘‘ What Cooperation do Schoolmen Want 
from the Churech?’’ Hugh S. Magill, ‘‘What Coopera- 
tion do Churchmen Want from the State?’’ Dean Kelly, 
University of Minnesota, ‘‘Is State Education Moving 
Forward?’’ Theodore G. Soares, University of Chicago, 
‘Is Religious Education Moving Forward ?’’ 

The addresses and discussions at this convention will 
be of great interest to many teachers and superintendents. 
Many acute problems are confronting the teachers of this 
country where the public schools must strictly observe the 
separation of church and state and at the same time de- 
velop moral character and encourage religion, where we 
must teach modern science without controverting dog- 
matic creeds enunciated hundreds of years ago, where 
we must teach the truth impartially to the children of 
Jews, Catholics, Freethinkers, and 57 varieties of Pro- 
testants, and where our work is often severely criticized 
because it does not produce citizens whose morals, civic 
ideals, or religious beliefs are exactly in-accord with the 
ideals of various types of critics. This convention will 
probably throw light on these problems and assist in their 
solution. Therefore, it should be attended by a goodly 
number of teachers and superintendents who can spare 
the time from their schools. 


THE TEXAS-ILLINOIS DINNER 

One of the most pleasing features of the Dallas meet- 
ing from the standpoint of the delegates from Illinois 
was the Texas-Illinois dinner given at the Baker Hotel 
on Monday evening, February 28. This dinner was 
planned by Mr. J. O. Webb and Mr. A. L. Whittenberg, 
N.E.A, Directors for Texas and Illinois respectively. 
There were 229 diners present and the two states were 
nearly equally represented. 


Of course the dinner was excellent, perfectly pre- 
pared, and well served. After dinner the state songs 
were sung under the direction of a chorus leader of 
Dallas. Brief introductory addresses were made by the 
two directors who had planned the dinner. The follow- 
ing representatives of the two states vied with one an- 
other in a feast of reason, a flow of soul and a dessert of 
wit: Edison Ellsworth Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Houston; Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, Principal 
of Tilton School, Chicago; Starlin Marion Newberry 
Marrs, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Texas; 
Henry W. Shryock, President, Southern State Normal 
University, Carbondale, Illinois; Thomas Hall Shelby, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Texas; and 
Francis Grant Blair, Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Illinois. 


APPRECIATION OF THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


No publication is perfect and none is always satis- 
factory to all its readers. Every newspaper and maga- 
zine has its critics. The editors and publishers of all of 
them are trying to make them better. The IJUinois 
Teacher is no exception to the rule. It has its faults and 
weaknesses, but we are making it as good as we can under 
the limitations of the editor’s time and ability and of the 
financial support given to it by the association it serves. 
We are constantly trying to make it better, but the de- 
mands made by other duties upon the time and energies 
of the editor make progress difficult. 

However, in the comment received from our readers 
the bouquets exceed the brickbats in number. Some of 
the most encouraging letters come from capable critics 
far from Illinois. We are quoting below samples of 
letters received from eminently qualified judges of the 
contents of official organs of teachers’ organizations. 
Mr. Joy E. Morgan is editor of the Journal of the 
N.E.A., and Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift is Professor of 
Education in the University of California. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth 8t., 
WasuineTon, D. C. 
December 28, 1926. 
Mr. R. C. Moore, Secretary, 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Carlinville, Mlinois. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

We are very much interested in the account of your ‘‘ Educa- 
tional News Service’’ given in the December number of The Illinois 
Teacher. 

Can you not see that I receive these news bulletins regularly ; 
also a file of the articles which began distribution in July? I 
shall greatly appreciate your co-operation. 

With greetings of the season and best wishes, 

Very cordially yours, 
Joy E, Morean. 


February 8, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

‘*Dr. Pritchett Compares Germany and the United States,’’ in 
the Illinois Teacher for January, is an admirable piece of editorial 
writing. I want to congratulate you upon it. 

Very cordially yours, 
Joy E, Morean. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION , 
February 12, 1927. 

Mr. Robert C. Moore, Editor, 
The Illinois Teacher, 
Carlinville, Dlinois. 
My Dear Mr. Moore: 

I have read with great interest the article prepared by the 
Research Department of the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
appearing in the January issue of the Illinois Teacher. 

This article is just one more evidence of the splendid work 
that Illinois is doing in this field. There is scarcely an issue of 
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your magazine that does not contain some exceedingly valuable 
article. The summary which you have presented here of the 
different proposals for distributing a state school fund is one which 
ought to be placed within the reach of all students of state school 
finance. 


With congratulations and continuing best wishes, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT, 
Professor of Education. 


TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Frank L. Wright 
Professor of Education and Head of the Department 
Washington University, St. Lowis 

When one thoughtfully considers the tendencies in 
Education he cannot fail to recognize the multiplicity of 
problems confronting the educator today. In fact a 
careful consideration of these problems almost over- 
whelms one. One is almost forced to conclude that the 
American public school system is in a state of turmoil. 
We are not agreed on the important problems to be 
solved immediately. We do not seem to have settled 
upon any definite educational policy. We do not seem, 
as a people, to have very definite educational objectives 
toward which we as a nation are moving. In fact we lack 
an educational philosophy by which our educational 
practice can be guided aright. Whatever may be said of 
the advantages of our modern educational procedure 
over that of twenty-five or thirty years ago, it is safe to 
question whether our educators today are leaving the col- 
leges and universities with as clear cut philosophy of edu- 
eation as did their predecessors of three or four decades 
past. 
It is worth while for any city superintendent to know 
what are the current tendencies in education and to 
rate himself and his school system in the light of these 
tendencies. He should not allow himself to become so 
confused and overwhelmed at the task of keeping up 
with the procession, however, that he will not undertake 
at least some few of the more important problems and 
solve them satisfactorily in his own school system. It 
would seem most satisfactory for any superintendent 
to decide upon some few important needs in his schodl 
each year and then use his energies in accomplishment 
in these few fields. He cannot afford to scatter his 
energy and the energy of his force each year over a great 
number of undertakings. 

The two best lists of modern tendencies in Education 
with which the speaker is acquainted are found in an 
article on ‘‘Important Aspects of American Education’’ 
in the American Educational Digest for December, 1924, 
and one ‘‘A Review of Educational Emphasis’’ in the 
October, 1926, number of the Educational Review. The 
former article lists fifty important aspects of Education 
which were given by ‘‘representative and prominent pub- 
lie school officials’? in answer to the question: ‘‘ What 
are three of the most important aspects of American 
Public Education?’’ The latter article lists eighty edu- 
cational movements mentioned by Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Buckingham of the Re- 
search Division, Ohio State University, United States 
Commissioner of Education J. J. Tigert, and Secretaries 
of the National Educational Association, Crabtree and 
Shankland,—classified under 1, Considered of Supreme 
Importance; 2, Considered of Much Importance; and 3, 
Considered as of Importance. 

Any list of a considerable number of tendencies ought 
to include the following half-dozen: 

1. Publicity of aims and actual accomplishments of 

the schools. 
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2. Increased attention to finances as indicated by 
tendency to study taxation defects in the various 
states, to effect equalization through taxation of 
larger units and to budget and economize in school 
expenditure. 

. Improved methods of child accounting as indi- 
eated by emphasis on more complete records and 
reports. 

. Adjustment of school conditions to meet the needs 
of the individual child—provision for individual 
differences. 

. The determination of definite educational aims 
and objectives and an attempt to realize those 
(objectives) worth while (in life). 

. The improvement of the teaching force from the 
youngest person teaching in the rural school to 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

Consequently any forward-looking school system or 

school man will give attention to publicity, finances, child 
accounting, provision for the individual child, determina- 
tion and realization of worth-while objectives, and the 
improvement of the entire teaching force. 


Publicity 

Publicity is an important factor in determining 
whether the school of any community is modern and 
progressive. In reply to the request that they list the 
problems which they most often meet, nearly every vil- 
lage school principal or superintendent said that one of 
his great problems is ‘‘ How to interest the community in 
its schools.’’ 

If the community takes no interest in its schools a 
lack of financial support will manifest itself, teaching 
will be of a poor quality, effective child accounting can- 
not be achieved, individual needs cannot be cared for, 
and worth-while objectives cannot be so readily realized. 

Through effective publicity is the interest of the com- 
munity aroused in the school. Through effective leader- 
ship of the superintendent, membership in and attend- 
ance on leading community clubs and other organizations ; 
acquaintance with the business men of the community; 
supplying facts concerning actual needs and progress of 
schools, the schools will become much more effective in 
any community. The school should be willing to co- 
operate with the local newspaper in supplying copy of 
news from the schools each week. Give the people the 
facts concerning their schools. If we, all together, can 
give the facts to the people, no overstatement nor mis- 
statement, but vital facts, the result will be satisfactory. 
But if we give the facts, teachers must be given facts and 
then urged to give out only that which is authoritative. 

It should be understood that there can be little worth 
while publicity unless there are worth while things going 
on in the school. Advertising agencies are (1) the school 
system itself, (2) the newspapers, (3) student publica- 
tions, (4) a department of school information, (5) mis- 
cellaneous contact with the public, such as parent-teacher 
clubs, civic societies, community meetings, school reports, 
visiting days, ete. The parents should be treated with 
respect and courtesy when visitors at the school and 
should be kept informed of problems and progress. 


Finances 

We must realize that the patrons are paying the bills 
and through our publicity, we will let them know how 
their money is spent. We must regard as inevitable a 
movement to get education per dollar. To this end, the 
wise superintendent may well think of some plans of 
reducing costs. A valuable book along this line is 
Pittinger: An Introduction to Public School Finance. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925.) 
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Pittinger and other authorities give several plans for 
the reduction of school costs. The following list includes 
some with which the up-to-date school administrator 
should be aequainted : 

1. Modern methods of publicity including that of 
finances. Such publicity may bring criticism at 
first, but would bring with it care in the expendi- 
ture for schools. 

. Personal interest on the part of those in charge of 
expenditure of state and county as well as of local 
funds. 

. Encouragement of private schools, with public 
supervision. 

. Encouragement of endowment of both seeondary 
schools and colleges. There are numerous oppor- 
tunities for worthy citizens to invest funds wisely 
in the schools, 

. The use of buildings for a longer period, after 
careful building. Much money is wasted by build- 
ing temporary buildings and also by displacing 
good buildings with better ones because a neigh- 
boring town or city has a $500,000 or million dol- 
lar high school building. 

. More paying as we go. People seem to think that 
so long as they can vote bonds there need be little 
concern, not realizing that these bonds have to be 
paid. It was found that in thirty rural high 
schools with an average attendance of less than 
fifty pupils, the average bonded indebtedness per 
pupil is $1,200. There are numerous communities 
in. Illinois, according to Judd, in which ‘‘over 
$125.00 has to be paid annually for every high 
school pupil in order to meet the interest on bonds. 
In addition, the bonds will, of course, have to be 
paid some day.’’ (New Republic, Nov. 7, 1923. 
Page 4, supplement. ) 

. Elimination from higher institutions of those who 
are not serious in their attitude. Elimination also 
of such students from high school or require them 
to pay the expenses involved after they have had 
the regular four years of work. If the student is 
not sufficiently in earnest to finish or is not 
capable of finishing the work of the high school in 
four years that is his hard luck and his parents 
should pay for additional exposure to school. 

. Careful budgeting of funds and annual financial 
accounting by reliable parties. The accounting 
might well be done by persons not school men nor 
on the Board. 

. Larger school units for taxation. 

. Actual taxation of luxuries ‘to a greater degree 
than is done at present as well as to secure a 
change in laws so that certain untaxable holdings 
ean be listed for taxation. 

. Better trained and consequently fewer teachers. 


Too often the school administrator is not at all con- 
cerned about finances himself, but is ready to criticise the 
tax payer who wants to know for what purposes the ex- 
penditure is made. Too many times, has the speaker 
seen school men leave a meeting when a speaker on public 
school finance was announced. 


Child Accounting 

Much has been done in the field of child accounting 
in past few years, but for the average city superintend- 
ent, much still remains to be done. It is probable that 
almost every city superintendent is gradually adding to 
his supply of records and reports, but how many im- 
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portant items are being neglected. The following are 
a few of the great many facts concerning which a large 
majority of schools do not have data. 


Number of children of various ages in the district 
and per cent in school. 

Number of years it takes each child to complete the 
course of study. 

Percent of those entering first grade who complete 
the elementary school course; the high school; 
enter college. 

Percent of children over age, normal, and under age 
in each grade. 

What those who have graduated from or otherwise 
left the school in the last five or ten years are 
doing. 

Ability of pupils in various subjects as revealed by 
standardized tests. 

Cost per pupil in elementary school, high school, and 
in the various subjects. 

Percent of school moneys received from state, county, 
city. 

Preparation, salary, and turnover of teaching force. 

How the people make their living, provision for the 
recreational life in the community, ete. 


It would seem to the speaker that a committee of the 
faculty of any school could well devote considerable time 
and attention to a study of child accounting, records and 
reports, and report its findings to the superintendent. 
Surely the time should not be far distant when a research 
committee will be a part of the organization of every 
state, city, county, and village school system. We would 
then have the machinery for collecting any facts. 


Provision for Differences in Individual Children 

It is the opinion of one author that ‘‘ Within the past 
few years possibly more attention has been given to 
adapting the schools to individual differences than to 
any other phase of school administration.’’ (Page 1, 
U. S. Bulletin. 1925, No. 27) There is a tendency to 
gt away from the lock-step mass method of instruction, 
and annual promotion. The Dalton plan wherein each 
child may work uninterrupted on a project or subject 
until a large unit of work has been accomplished, and in 
which the child may measure his own progress, and the 
Winnetka scheme in which a pupil is allowed to move at 
the rate of which he is capable, are illustrations of school 
organizations providing for individual differences. By 
means of intelligence tests, achievement ratings, teach- 
ers’ estimates, ete., children are grouped homogeneously. 
Special schools have been established for the physically 
and mentally handicapped. Better provision is being 
made for the gifted children with regard to adjustment 
of both material and method. Attention to pre-school 
children, to the Kindergarten, the Junior High School, 
the Platoon or the work-study-play plan of organization, 
to opportunity schools and to the education of young 
people and adults in continuation and evening schools,— 
all assist in providing for individual differences. So also 
does the giving of occupational information and voca- 
tional guidance. In recent years there has been much 
progress in diagnosis and placement of graduates and 
undergraduates and in following the student in his call- 
ing. Furthermore the entire program of the elementary 
school is receiving more attention than at any time in 
the past. The modern school administrator is well ac- 
quainted with the elementary school curriculum and 
numerous other important movements of the elementary 
schools. 
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The Determination and Realization of Objectives 

One reason why more is not being accomplished in 
American education today from the kindergarten through 
the university is lack of definite objectives—lack of ob- 
jectives on the part of pupils and students and lack of 
objectives and failure to analyze the functions of the 
various school divisions on the part of the faculty. The 
publication of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education in 1918 was impertant. But this publication 
and others of a similar nature have failed to convince 
the rank and file of teachers and administrators of the 
necessity of definite goals. It is probable that more 
superintendents and teachers fail because they do not 
have definite goals toward which they are moving, than 
for any other reason. Many of us today do not know 
where we are going but we are on our way. 

The administrator or supervisor must first of all 
formulate very clearly his own educational philosophy. 
He must have in mind most important life objectives in 
the education of children, and then he must see to it 
that his teachers have access to literature, and training 
which will enable them to realize these worth while ob- 
jectives. Not every teacher will make a conscientious 
effort to realize specific objectives in the lives of her chil- 
dren unless she is supervised carefully and lesson plans 
involving the teaching of these objectives required. 
There is probably a slight movement among supervisors 
in this direction. The movement should spread rapidly. 
Every teacher should have read some book such as Chap- 
man and Counts’ ‘‘ Principles of Education’’ and become 
impressed with the fact that she cannot be a successful 
teacher unless she gives to each child, consistent with 
that child’s capacity a maximum share in the enterprise 
of ‘‘furthering health, of promoting family membership, 
of ordering and humanizing industry, of advancing the 
civie influence, of enriching the recreational life and of 
fostering the religious aspirations.’’ 

With a realization that in the United States a million 
people die annually of preventable disease, that divorces 
are granted at the rate of one every fotr minutes and 
are increasing three times as rapidly as the population ; 
that 95 out of every hundred average Americans die 
without leaving any estate, a large percent of whom leave 
no money to pay funeral expenses unless insured, and 
that in industry there are annually 2,000,000 accidents 
of sufficient severity to keep the individual from work 
for a period of at least four weeks; with a realization 
also of the fact that crime has increased rapidly; that 
only 50 percent of the population votes; that compara- 
tively few people know how to utilize their leisure time, 
and that religion has lost its hold upon the American 
people ;—certainly with such a realization and a further 
realization that on the schools rest much of the responsi- 
bility of changing these conditions, any teacher or ad- 
ministrator ought to approach his task with a feeling of 
responsibility but with a determination and a confidence 
that his school will be an effective influence in the physi- 
eal condition, the family life, the industrial life, the 
citizenship, the recreational activities and the religious 
attitudes in his community. These results can and will 
be accomplished if consciously and conscientiously at- 
tempted by the entire teaching force every day of the 
year. 


The Improvement of the Teaching Force 

It matters not how much publicity is given a school, 
how liberally financed it is, how carefully child account- 
ing has been done, nor what plans the superintendent 
may have for adjusting the school to the child’s indi- 
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vidual needs or for realizing the many worth while ob- 
jectives, if the teachers employed do not know how to 
teach. In the selection of promising—not always ac- 
complished—teachers and in the improvement of all 
teachers in the service, the superintendent has a task big 
enough to challenge any one. 

Too often the superintendent believes his obligation 
to the community, so far as the teaching corps is con- 
cerned, has been fulfilled when he has ‘‘fired’’ the un- 
satisfactory teachers and hired others—these may be 
found more or less satisfactory—to take their places. 
He fails to realize that his obligation in the training of 
teachers is a large one. It is indeed a rare teacher who 
under proper supervision does not show improvement. 
Although this is probably contrary to the general suppo- 
sition of the ordinary superintendent, I am of the opinion 
that the better the teacher the greater the possibility for 
improvement under most efficient supervision. Just as 
the gifted pupil has been neglected so the efficient teacher 
has been allowed to shift for herself. Furthermore it is 
probable that the poor teacher just as the dull pupil 
either is given undue consideration or is given up as 
hopeless. 

The really successful superintendent today is a real 
man, is thoroughly prepared in scholarship and pro- 
fessional training, is an excellent judge of personality 
and teaching, and knows how to train teachers. He 
should be a master hand at organizing his teachers into 
supervisory units and in assigning them tasks which 
they can do better than he. He will concern himself 
mainly with those tasks which he alone can do and assign 
to some one else those things which somebody else can do 
as well as he would. He will plan for his faculty meet- 
ings, definite program to which the faculty will con- 
tribute. He will encourage, yes in some way inspire his 
faculty, including the principals even, to professional 
reading, study and research. He will not retain long, 
on his teaching staff, any person who thinks he received 
while attending college, all the training he needs. He 
will realize that the teacher without teaching experience 
sometimes has enthusiasm and modern points of view 
which make her a valuable asset to his teaching force. 
He will hire some teachers without experience, probably, 
and watch them carefully, receive their contribution to 
the system, and see that their work is made attractive. 
Oh the heartaches of some teachers new in a system! I 
trust the time may soon come when new teachers—those 
just out of college, and particularly those who go into 
the high school—will be expected to teach only about half 
as many subjects as the experienced teacher. 

On the other hand the superintendent will work for 
a long tenure for his teachers, leaves of absence for rest, 
study, writing and research. He will allow days for 
visitation of other teachers in the system and other sys- 
tems, but will assign definite things to look for. When 
a teacher returns with the report that after all she is 
pretty well satisfied with her own system, and school 
room, then he will definitely outline for her a plan for 
observing her own teaching. 

It should be recognized that some teachers can ac- 
complish as much in one year as another does in two 
years by actual measurement by means of achievement 
tests; that some teachers can handle sixty children in 
one room as well as others can handle twenty, that some 
are good teachers but would never make good principals; 
that some teachers are extremely efficient in supervising 
study in classroom or study halls while others are en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. The superintendent must recog- 
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nize these differences in his teachers and utilize each 
teacher to the fullest extent in the school system. 

Before closing, allow me to suggest a few items in 
which a large majority of city superintendents are 
negligent. Few are giving much time to consideration 
of such problems as the appointment of state and county 
superintendents in preference to election; increase in 
qualification and pay for these officers; the county unit 
of organization and administration; the equalization of 
educational opportunity for children outside his district 
when it would mean added expenditure by the commu- 
nity he represents. Many educators criticize the laymen 
who question how expenditures are made, yet many of 
these same men leave a meeting in which school finances 
are being discussed. Not enough attention is being given 
to the proper orientation of new students nor of new 
teachers in the system. We are slow in establishing re- 
search departments or committees in the various commu- 
nities; we have very much neglected the education of 
the child for leisure activities or for an appreciation of 
the beautiful! Furthermore we have pretty generally 
neglected actual attention to the development of the 
child’s personality. 

Surely with so many important problems facing him, 
any modern school administrator has a task big enough 
to challenge men of unlimited energy and capacity and 
of exceptional personality. May we not have said of 
us and of the teachers under our supervision what Chap- 
man and Counts indicate is characteristic of many Amer- 
ican teachers: 

‘*Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 

What would you learn of me? 

And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 


How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? . . . 


And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow 
was in his heart, for his own learning touched not these 
things.’’ 


DIGEST OF BILLS 


Since our report last month there have been intro- 
duced in the 55th General Assembly the following bills 
that may be of interest to our readers: 

Senate Bill No. 79, Flagg: Repeals Sec. 173 of the school law 
which provides for General Assembly scholarships to the University 
of Illinois. 

In Senate Committee on State University and Normal Schools. 

8S. B. No. 98, Burgess: Provides for a State school textbook 
commission, with 3 ex-officio members and 2 appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, to choose a uniform series of textbooks for Illinois, except 
Cook County. The Commission is to make contracts with publishers 
to furnish and sell textbooks on such uniform list to the districts 
or children of the State, or the Commission may purchase manu- 
scripts and copyrights and make contracts with publishers to print 
such manuscripts in book form and sell the books to districts and 
children. 

In 8. Com on Education. 


8S. B. No. 106, Lantz: Provides that deductions may be made 
from the assessment of real estate to the extent of mortgage or 
other encumbrance on it. 

In 8. Com on Revenue and Finance. 

8. B. No. 106, Lantz: Same for personal property, and in 
same Committee. 

These bills seem fair, but no provision is made to insure 
assessment of the mortgages or other intangible evidences of in- 
debtedness. Therefore, the result of their enactment would prob- 
ably be an enormous decrease in the tax base and ruin for the 
schools and other tax supported institutions. 
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__ 8. B. No. 113, Denir: Amends Sec. 86 of the school law to pro- 
vide that township high school boards of education shall.consist of 
ten members instead of five. 

In 8. Com. on Education. 

_ Surely there is no general demand for this unnecessary 
increase. 

8. B. No. 120, Wilson: Provides for an appropriation of 
$275,000 for a Chemical and Manual Arts Building at the Southern 
Illinois Normal University at Carbondale. 

In 8. Com. on Appropriations. 

Good bill in harmony with our program and should be heartily 
supported. 

8. B. No. 129, Carlson: Amends Sections 40 and 127 of school 
law to provide that trustees of schools may purchase sites and sell 
and convey unnecessary or unsuitable sites at the request of the 
board of education. Districts of less than 10,000 inhabitants are 
expected and remain under the present provisions of Sections 40 
and 127. 

In 8. Com. on Education. 

8S. B. No. 187, Kessinger: Provides for a tax of two cents a 
barrel on crude oil production to be paid to Department of Trade 
and Commerce. No provision is made for disposition of the fund, 
which means it would go into the general revenue fund of the 
State. 

8. B. No. 141, Cuthbertson: Adds Section 91a to the school 
law, which added section gives township trustees the same powers 
in changing the boundaries of community and township high school 
districts that they now have in changing boundaries of original 
school districts. 

In Senate Committee on Education. 

This is the best bill that has yet appeared for the change of 
boundaries of township and community high school districts. 

8. B. No. 160, Dunlap: Appropriates $10,500,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the next biennium. 

In Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

This bill should pass, and all teachers should support it. 

House Bill No. 82, Martens: Provides that County Treasurers 
advertise for bids for the deposit of public funds, and that the in- 
terest be turned back into the funds. 

Recommended by H. Com. on Judiciary. 

Good bill, amd should be recommended at once to your House 
members. 

House Bill No. 188, Warren: Amends Sec. 5 of school law to 
provide that beginning with 1934 county superintendents of schools 
shall take office on the first Monday of December next after their 
election, instead of on the first Monday of August. 

In H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. No. 143, Phillips: Same as 8. B. No. 93 above. 

In H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. No. 169, Johnson: Provides for the registration of all 
school bonds in the office of the county clerk, and provides further 
that the county clerk shall extend taxes against all taxable prop- 
erty in the district as it existed when bonds were issued and until 
such bonds are paid as they mature. 

In H. Com. on Education. 


H. B. No. 173, Sinnett: Amends Sec. 84g of the school law to 
provide that the county superintendent of schools may detach terri- 
tory from an adjoining common school district or districts and 
annex the same to an adjacent community consolidated school dis- 
trict, upon petition by two-thirds of the legal voters residing in 
the territory described in the petition. 

In H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. No. 184, Cork: Amends Sec. 94 of school law to it 
non-high school board of education to levy a maximum rate of $1.50 
on the $100, instead of 66% cents as it now is. 

In H. Com. on Education. 

In accordance with our program and should be strongly 
supported 

H. B. No. 196, Waller: Same as 8. B. No. 120 above. 

In H. Com. on Appropriations. 

H. B. No. 197, Wilson: Provides that fines and forfeitures 
collected by States Attorneys shall be paid into the county general 
fund instead of into the county distributive school fund. 

In H. Com. on Judiciary. 

Certainly this bill ought to be defeated. The county general 
fund in many counties is already receiving money levied as school 
taxes through the commissions paid to county collectors. 

H. B. No. 247, Waller: Validates certain township high school 
districts. 

In House Committee on Education. 
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: Amends Section 77 of the school law 


Judiciary. 
. No. 271, Choisser: Validates certain community high 
districts. 
In House Committee on Education. 


MOLDER OF THE MOST PLASTIC SUBSTANCE 
(An answer to the question, ‘‘Why am I a teacher’’) 


Any substance which may lend itself to a variety of 
uses and forms may be said to be plastic. Marble, in the 
hands of the sculptor, is plastic for from it he may chisel 
the object of his desire. Clay, and stone may be molded 
to suit the fancy of the builder and the artist may so mix 
his colors to adorn the builder’s walls that color would 
seem to be of infinite plasticity. In like manner could 
we conceive of every material of the objective and inani- 
mate world as approaehing the limits of plasticity and 
when we postulate, that, from a few elements, the millions 
upon millions of compounds are made possible, why 
would not the atom or the electron or some undiscovered 
division of matter or force satisfy the search for the most 
plastic substance ? 

There remains one substance, chemical and physical 
in nature, yet, possessing some other property or factor 
which makes it far more plastic than the materials in 
the hands of the sculptor, the builder, the artist or the 
chemist—the growing thing. 

In the magnificent realms of nature, among the 
myriads of growing things, man is the most plastic. He 
possesses a body, subtle, capable of making countless ad- 
justments, of conforming to numberless situations, of ac- 
quiring skills, all of which may seem to account for man’s 
greater plasticity. These qualties alone, however, will 
not account for the vastly greater and immeasurable plas- 
ticity of man above other growing things. We must look 
to other properties of this human substance, the con- 
science, the will and the emotions, of which we know very 
little except in the fields of their behavior, to realize the 
infinite variability and adaptability of man. 

It is not our purpose, here, to inquire into the nature 
and origin of these manifestations, but to suggest that 
the molder of them—the teachers of our schools—who 
hold in their hands the privileges, yes the responsibilities, 
of offering opportunities for right response, by intelligent 
and wise precept and example, become infinitely greater 
than the seulptor, the builder or the chemist. The 
teacher, working with the most plastic of all materials, 
the growing child, becomes the sculptor of ideals, the 
builder of human destiny, artisan of social order. 

From this thought there should come to those of us 
who have visioned the thousands bonded in bitterness of 
ignorance, the despair of countless others stifled from the 
sunlight of future hope, a dedicatory sense of content- 
ment akin to intoxication in our profession, but not with- 
out an anxiousness lest we fall short of the challenge. 

Why am I ateacher? To bring light where there has 
been darkness, to replace chill with warmth, to banish 
despair with hope and ignorance with knowledge, to open 
the way to contentment, to be a molder of this most 
plastic substance for the joy of accomplishment in my 
own mind and for the gratitude that comes to the mind 
of my friend, I am a teacher. 

C. R. Keerzr, 
Principal Whittier School, Harvey, IU. 
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RESOLUTIONS © 


Adopted by the teachers of Massac County at their 
meeting held in Metropolis, February, 1927. 


as favoring a law making the county a school tax 

Whereas, ee eee ee 
_our schools, and 

We believe a law repealing the present school di- 

rector law and the enactment of a law creating a county board of 
education would greatly improve the administration of the schools 
of our State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the teachers of Massac County in monthly meet- 
ing assembled, that we favor the enactment of a law providing that 
the county be the unit for school taxation, and providing 
for a county board of education with powers to administer school 
affairs as the district boards of directors administer them under the 
present law. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION CALLED FOR 


Instruction as to the evil effects of alcoholic liquors 
and narcotics as a part of the school health program was 
given fresh emphasis by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association at its 
annual meeting in Dallas, March 3rd. A resolution was 
adopted which recommended “‘that a worthwhile health 
program be carried on throughout the country empha- 
sizing in particular personal hygiene and the evil effects 
of narcotics and alcoholic beverages.’’ 

The struggle for healthful, clean and sober living is 
an unending one. This resolution recognizes the fact that 
there must be. continued building of intelligent public 
sentiment. The chairman of the resolutions committee, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, well expressed this idea, while United 
States Commissioner of Education, when he said in 1920 
after the adoption of national prohibition : 

‘*In the creation of a public sentiment which resulted 
first in local option, then in state prohibition, and now 
in national prohibition, the schools of the country have 
played . . . . probably a major part . . . . Instruction 
in physiology and hygiene with special reference to the 
deleterious effects of alcohol . . . . has resulted first in 
clearer thinking, and second in better and stronger senti- 
ment in regard to the sale and use of alcoholic drinks . . . 

‘*We must remember, however, that the fight for tem- 
perance, sobriety, clean and healthy living is not yet fully 
won. In fact it never will be fully won. It can only be 
won for a single generation at a time, or even for a few 
years at a time. It is, therefore, necessary that the teach- 
ing of health and of things pertaining thereto should be 
continued in our schools and emphasized more than it 
has been in the past.’’ 

Education of public sentiment in the schools to law 
observance is essential in the nation’s struggle for sobri- 
ety in the opinion of the head of the Federal prohibition 
enforcement service, General Lincoln C, Andrews. In a 
recent letter to Cora Frances Stoddard, director of the 
department of scientific temperance instruction of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, General An- 
drews said: 

**T can not express better than you have done the 
essentials of this situation: 

** *The backbone of success in achieving the end de- 
sired must be observance of law. To achieve such volun- 
tary observance the legal machinery of enforcing details 
of law must be supplemented at every step by that con- 
tinuous education of public opinion which eventually will 
result in reducing the difficulties of law enforcement.’ 

‘*To this end, each state would naturally be expected 
to use its educational institutions as an instrument of 
education along these lines.’’ 
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RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, 
Normal, Illinois 
** Let us dedicate one page of the Illinois Teacher to rwrat 




















SUGGESTIVE ARBOR AND BIRD. DAY PROGRAM 
A. J. Patterson, Normal, Illinois 
1. Relate program to Nature Topies which you have been 
studying throughout the year. 
2. The State Course suggests topics for trees and birds 
for every grade. 
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3. Have pupils fromall the grades participate. 
4. The program may include short talks, simple plays, 
poems and songs. 


TREES 


First and Second Grades: ‘‘ Why I Like Trees.’’ 

All the children stand in a row except the largest one 
who says ‘‘I hear that you children like to have trees 
about your house. Why do you like them?’’ 

First child: ‘‘I like to have trees for my swing.’’ 
(Others give answers arranged in the nature study 
class. ) 

Third and Fourth Grades: A report of a nutting party. 
Each pupil describes a tree and its nuts. 

Fifth and Sizth Grades: A study of Oak trees and differ- 
ent articles made from oak wood—Illustrate by book- 
lets, charts, and oak materials—Reciting the poem, 
‘*Sing for the Oak’’ or some other appropriate poem. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades: Talks on (1) Trees on the 
Home Grounds (2) Care and Protection of Trees 
(3) Why We Should Preserve Our Wood Lands. 


Brrps 


Third and Fourth Grades—Our Winter Birds—Each 
child may hold in his hand the picture of the bird he 
is to talk about; e.g., One child holds up the picture 
of a crow and says ‘‘ This is one of the birds that stays 
with us all winter. Crows live together in large flocks. 
You may see them flying about in the early morning 
and in the evening. All day they search in fields 
and meadows for grain, and other seeds, etc. etc.’’ 
Others may tell about the blue-jay, the chickadee, the 
quail, and the downy woodpecker. The children 
should make their own lines in the language or in the 
nature study class. 
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SAINT LOUIS 
SUMMER SESSION, 1927 


June 17th to July 29th 


Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music Law Engineering Art 








For Bulletin of the Summer School, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of the 
Summer Session, Room 209 Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis 
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Fifth and Sixth Grades—Impersonation of Different 
Birds: Children may represent the bird colors by 
pinning crepe paper to themselves. Each bird should 
tell something about itself. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades: Talks, Stories, and Poems 
or Songs about Birds; e.g., (1) The Enemies of Birds. 
(2) Protection of Birds. (3) How I Made My Bird 
House. 


SHALL WE HAVE NINE-MONTHS SCHOOLS ? 
David Felmley 


In the days of our grandfathers a six-months school 
was all that the villages and rural districts of Illinois 
thought they could afford. Many did not reach it. When 
the first-school law went into effect, in 1855, six months 
was the minimum term allowed, if any district was to 
receive any benefit from the State School Fund. But 
since the six months was reduced to 110 days, which 
remained the minimum for thirty years. 

The boys and girls that went to the six months school 
studied little beyond the three R’s, History and Geog- 
raphy. Not much English Grammar was taught. Physi- 
ology, Civics, General Science, Nature Study, Drawing, 
Music, Constructive Work, the History of Illinois, now 
taught at times in our good eountry schools, in those days 
never appeared in the country-school program. But the 
practical arts of the home and farm, which covered a 
wider range than they do today, afforded valuable train- 
ing to the young people. i 

Conditions have changed everywhere. Now the mini- 
mum term is seven months. Eight months prevails 
throughout Central Illinois and is the basis of the State 
Course of Study, while in the Northern part of the State 
nine months terms are not at all uncommon. 

The question is, Does the nine-months school, with its 
additional two or three months, afford a training enough 
superior to farm and home life, to warrant the additional 
expenditure? 

The answer involves this question: Will the study of 
the farm environment, farm activities, and farm prob- 
lems be better done during these additional two months 
of schooling than if left to the incidental opportunities 
on the farm itself? 

My answer is, Yes, provided the teacher is herself ac- 
quainted with Nature Study and General Science. Is 
she prepared to take her pupils into the woods and fields, 
awaken an interest in plant, and bird, and insect, that 
otherwise would lie dormant and uninstructed? Will she 
set going projects in raising popcorn, asters, calves, poul- 
try, to be accompanied by such mathematical and writ- 
ten work as will afford a complete mastery of the pro- 
duct? If this can be done, the school, extending into the 
spring months, is entirely worth while and it will afford 
also an opportunity to relieve the present overcrowded 
curriculum of the rural school and bring a thoroughness 
and completeness to the work that now is frequently im- 
possible. 


RURAL MEN TEACHERS 
Fred Colonius, Nokomis, Illinois 


There was a time when most schools demanded a man 
teacher. But it is not that way today. Taxes are high 
and school directors can cut down the taxes by hiring 
cheap teachers. Women can teach cheaper than men and 
always underbid them and that is one reason directors 
hire women. They make good teachers but they do not 
bring into the community the needs of country life. Most 
of them are city girls. They teach a term or two in the 
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country and then go back to town. The country school is 
the training school for the cities. Many city boards tell 
a beginner ‘‘go to the country; teach a term or two and 
come back, we will hire you.’’ 

Country school boards are often ignorant of present 
needs of the country schools. If more literature would 
be sent to them to enlighten them on this line it would 
have a marked effect. There should be something done to 
— ig county school on the same basis as the city 

ools. 


PROBLEM IS SERIOUS 


The problem of education of both the rural youth and 
adult in Illinois is getting serious. I am for the passage 
of the McNary-Haughen Bill, but I do not believe that 
legislation can solve more than a fraction of our ills. We 
need 10,000 well-prepared teachers in rural schools and 
30,000 school directors who shall be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the best for the rural boys and girls. 


RURAL CADET TEACHING 


Students of the Illinois State Normal University who 
plan to spend only one year there and then teach in a 
one-room school have had an opportunity to do cadet 
teaching in three one-teacher schools near Normal and 
Bloomington. Eighty students were enrolled in this 
course and forty-six received an opportunity to get this 
valuable experience.—L. W. H. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Bernice T. Montgomery, Contributing Editor, 
5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


There is an increasing interest in Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. The membership in this great organization 
has been growing by ‘‘leaps and bounds’’ until it has 
reached nearly a million. Many requests have come in 
for help in organizing and conducting programs in the 
P. T. A. Last summer a class in ‘‘Community Prob- 
lems’’ in a Normal College dramatized the organization 
of a P. T. A. and submitted a sample program for a school 
year. We wish at this time to list a few important topics 
for the year and give a few of the best references. 
September: Topic, Know the Teachers. Also have a 

question box on ‘‘What the P.T.A. can do to help 

the school most this year?’’ 
October: Topic, Know the School Curriculum. Program, 

Methods, and Value of Proper Home Habits. 
November: Topic, Know the School Sports and the 

Value in Athleties. 

December: Topic, Know the Social Activities of the 

School. (Leisure hours, chaperoning, responsibilities. ) 
January: Topic, Know the Needs of Your School. (Ma- 

terial and Spiritual.) 

February: Topic, Know the Program of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

March: Topic, Know the School Laws and the Proposed 

Educational Bills. 

April: Topic, Know What the School Has Done for Your 

Child, (School exhibits and summaries will help to 

bring about appreciation. 
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May: Topic, Know What Promotion Means. (Talks on 
Marks, Grades, Graduation and Commencement So- 
cial Functions. ) 

A P.T.A. may be compared to a ‘‘Baby Grand 
Piano.’’ Its music is determined by the skill of its 
players. 

References: (1) Organization Handbook, The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northiwest, Washington, D. C., 1926. (2) Parent- 
Teacher Associations Bulletin No. 17, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. (3) The Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn.—L.W.H. 


DONT’S FOR P.-T. ASSOCIATIONS 


A list of ‘‘Commandments,’’ entitled ‘‘Dont’s’’ in 
the present day vernacular, has been compiled for the 
Parent Teacher Associations of South Dakota and pub- 
lished in a recent number of the South Dakota Education 
Journal. The points listed are worth mentioning for the 
use of P.-T. Associations in general and are herewith 
presented : 

**1. Don’t forget that the purpose of your organiza- 
tion is to work solely and unceasingly to secure the best 
that is possible for the boys and girls. 

**2. Don’t attempt to dictate the policy of adminis- 
tration of the school with which you are connected. 

‘**3. Don’t bring private grievances to the meetings ; 
they should be settled in the school offices. 

**4. Don’t allow your association to be used for pro- 
motion of personal interest by individuals or political 
parties. 

**5. Don’t allow money making to feature too largely 
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in your work; there are more important ends to be 
reached. 

**6. Don’t let your programs deteriorate into mere 
entertainments; keep them along lines directly helpful 
to both parents and teachers. 

**7. Don’t exclude fathers from office if you wish 
fathers to attend ; evening meetings are desirable in order 
to make their attendance possible. 

**8. Don’t compel your speaker to listen to business 
reports and long preliminary programs; give him an 
early place on the program and a chance to get the early 
train home. 

**9. Don’t turn your meetings into lecture courses; 
have free discussions and good fellowship. 


**10. Don’t be late in beginning or closing your 
meeting; have short sessions and conduct your business. 
as expeditiously as possible. 

**11. Don’t assign all the work to a small group of 
members. Train up new workers by a distribution of 
duties and responsibilities. 

**12. Don’t forget that community singing and a 
short, snappy parliamentary drill add interest to the 
meeting.’’ 


A PIOUS AND PATRIOTIC PRAYER 


When the legislature began its 58th session on Janu- 
ary 12, President Glenn Frank of the University gave 
the opening prayer in the Senate. We think it worth 
printing as a fair statement of the political ideals which 
should control all of us. 

Almighty God, Lord of all governments, help us, in the open- 
ing hours of this legislative session, to realize the sanctity of 
politics. 








esque Gallatin Gateway. 








Visit the West 
This Summer 


Spend your vacation this year seeing America’s wonders in 
the glorious West—Yellowstone, via the Gallatin Gateway, 
Puget Sound, The Pacific Northwest, California. 


Be sure to go at least one way to Seattle or Tacoma on the “Olympian” 
over the electrified Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through the new pictur- 


Those who have already visited Yellowstone Park, as well as those who 
are making the trip for the first time, will find the attractions of this new 
Gallatin Gateway a most delightful start for their Yellowstone trip. 


Write us for complete information and free literature. 
ress our nearest Travel Bureau. 


E. G. Hayden, Gen. Agent Pass’r Dept., 630 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
A. Tansley, Traveling Passenger Agent, 630 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 


Chicago Milwaukee &Stfaul Railway 


TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 
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Help us to knw that the call to office that has brought us here 
is nothing less then a call to cooperation with thee in the wise 
direction of life in this commonwealth. 

Give us the insight and grant us the power to lift this business 
of Government into an adventure that we may with reverence call 
the ities of God, because by it we shall seek to fashion the life 
of this commonwealth in the likeness of that City of God which 
has been the dream of saints and seers for unnumbered centuries. 

Save us from the sins to which we shall be subtly tempted as 
the calls of the parties and the cries of intereets beat upon this seat 
of government. 

Save us from thinking about the next election when we should 
be thinking about the next generation. 

Save us from dealing in personalities when we should be 
dealing in principles. 

Save us from thinking too much about the vote of majorities 
when we should be thinking about the virtues of measures. 

Save us, in crucial hours of debate, from saying the things that 
will take when we should be saying the things that are true. 

Save us from indulging in catchwords when we should be 
searching for facts. 

Save us from making party an end in itself when we should 
be making it a means to an end. 

We do not ask mere protection from these temptations that 
will surround us in these legislative halls; we ask also for an even 
finer insight into the meaning of government that we may be 
better servants of the men and women who have committed the 
government of this commonwealth into our hands. 


Help us to realize that the unborn are part of our constituency, 
although they have no votes at the polls. 


May we have greater reverence for the truth than for the past. 
Help us to make party our servant rather than our master. 

May we know that it profits us nothing to win elections if we 
lose our courage. 

Help us to be independent alike of tyrannical majorities and 
tirading minorities when the truth abides in neither. 


May sincerity inspire our motives and science inform our 
methods. 

Help us to serve the crowd without flattering it and believe 
in it without bowing to its idolatries. 

Almighty God, Lord of all Governments, to whom all hearts 
are open, and from whom no secrets are hid, may the words of our 
mouths, the meditations of our hearts, and the intert of our 
measures be acceptable in Thy sight. 

May we come with clear minds, clean hands, and courageous 
hearts to the sacrament of public service. 

May we be worthy of the high calling of government. Amen. 


—Wisconsin Journal of Education, February, 1927. 


CHICAGO DIVISION MEETING 

‘‘The British Empire is breaking up.’’ 

That was the statement made by Mr. Norman Angell, 
a Britisher, to Chicago teachers at the Studebaker 
Theater on Saturday, February 19. Mr. Angell went on 
to explain that each of the dominions has come to be 
really a nation in itself, that the British Empire is only 
a federation of like-thinking peoples united by a language 
that is somewhat common to all. 

‘* Australia,’’ said Mr. Angell, ‘‘has her own immigra- 
tion laws which a native Englishman has to obey just as 
much as does a native German. The fact that a man 
happens to be born in England does not give him a right 
to go into Australia except as a stranger from any other 
country would.”’ 

In all Mr, Angell’s talk he emphasized the need for a 
better understanding between countries. He pointed 
out that the world has grown too small for an isolation 
policy to be possible. He gave the great war as an 
example. 

‘*You Americans,’’ declared Mr. Angell, ‘‘were not 
willing that Germany, a nation representing the prime 
of Western civilization and speaking a language akin 
to your own, should dominate the world. Do you mean 
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to tell me, then, that you would be able to sit quietly in 
your comfortable American homes while Asia’s millions 
run over Europe?’’ 


A reception committee of Chicago Normal students 


garbed in European costumes welcomed Mr. Angell when 
he came to talk on ‘‘What’s Happening in Europe.”’ 





NornMAN ANGELL 


A COAL MINER’S PHILOSOPHY 


It may be worth while for teachers to imbibe a little 
of the philosophy of a thoughtful coal miner. Adam 
Coaldigger, in one of his ‘‘timely and untimely observa- 
tions’’ in the [Winois Miner of January 22, said: 

What the world needs is less pep and more leisure, less noise 
and more poise, fewer words and more thoughts, fewer square- 
jawed go-getters, hustlers, bustlers and fighters and more dream- 
ers, singers, prophets and poets. 

Our hearts are stifled, our minds are benumbed, our visions 
warped, our conceptions distorted by a deluge of material super- 
fluities. We are turning God’s footstool into a racing bowl, 
where, with eyes to the track, with heaving breasts, pounding 
hearts and burning cheeks, we race to keep up with the Joneses; 
that is, we are fools in pursuit of other fools. 

We waste the few precious drops that the All-Father has 
granted us from the ocean of eternity in a maniacal struggle for 
things that rot and rust and burden,—for things that pall and 
weary the moment they are ours. 

Oh, for a Messiah that would come with a new gospel of 
** peace be unto thee.’’ Peace, serenity, tranquility to enjoy the 
virginity of unsoiled snow; to feel the fierce sublimity of banking 
thunder clouds; to rise into unsullied skies with thrilling larks; 
to bathe our hearts in limpid pools beneath bowers of whispering 
leaves; to weave dreams with the silver threads that moon and 
Indian Summer bring; to bask in the face of a rising sun; to hold 
communion with the good and wise, speaking from book-rack and 
— ee en ee ie tae se 
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IS EDUCATION MENACED? 


The professor of economics in the State College at 
Pullman, Washington, Enoch A. Bryan, expresses the 
opinion that there is an insidious and well organized 
propaganda which attacks the democratic theory of edu- 
eation, and which acts to limit the opportunities of high 
mental achievement and culture to the wealthy and to 
show that these are wasteful and injurious to the masses. 
He raises the question as to whether there is behind such 
propaganda certain large taxpayers, persons possessed 
of great wealth or representing concentrated wealth, 
managers of large corporate enterprises, including cer- 
tain public utilities. In fact, Dr. Bryan believes that the 
whole idea is being promulgated to save taxes, and that 
the idea of aristocratic education, that is the education 
of the children of the wealthy, is today in direct conflict 
with the idea of a democratic education afforded by the 
state even to the most humble of its youth. The univer- 
sity professor has spoken out loud in regard to a matter 
which is destined to come up for universal consideration, 
sooner or later, throughout the country. Commenting 
upon Professor Bryan’s statement, the Tacoma Ledger 
says: 

There was a time ge a liberal we aa Fags the oy pi 
possession of the weal and hi laced. average or 
girl was fortunate if » Reedy gf ove in school Gaeta the 
grades. Education did not open the windows of the soul to com- 
moner—only to aristocrats. To be poor meant to be rant, rude, 
and uncultured. The American idea, which in of a better 
term we call the democratic idea, is that the state owes an educa- 
tion to each of its youth—just as much of an education as he is 
able to absorb. Maybe this educational issue is not pending in 
the state of Washington as Professor Bryan intimates, in fact as 
he direetly charges. Possibly the educator is unduly alarmed and 
that the assault upon the university and attempts to bring the 
schools from ‘‘kindergarten to university’’ into politics do not 
contemplate the dire results he apprehends, but for all that it 
might be well for the people of Washington to be alert to the end 
that they may repel any attempt to break down the great demo- 
eratic education which has made Washington great.—American 
Educational Digest, February, 1927. 


BETTER ROADS TO BETTER SCHOOLS 


Governor Martineau, in his inaugural address, an- 
nounced the slogan of his administration would be ‘‘ Bet- 
ter Roads to Better Schools,’’ and asked the members of 
the General Assembly to help make it a reality. This 
slogan has met with popular approval throughout the 
state. It shows that the Governor has discriminated be- 
tween those things that are of fundamental importance 
and those that are of secondary importance. 

There are a number of things that the Governor ex- 
pects to accomplish during his administration, but we 
have every assurance that the Public Highways and the 
welfare of the Public Schools will come in for first con- 
sideration during his administration —Arkansas School 
Journal. 


AS WE SEE OURSELVES 


O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see ts 
But how much better if by spells 
Ithers could see us as we see oursel’s. 


If we expect to retain the publie confidence which we 
have and to increase public interest and understanding, 
we shall have to realize that the time is upon us when we 
shall have to give as much attention to the parents as we 
do to the child —Edwin C. Broome. 

The task of education in the end is to introduce 
growth into this ideal world of contemplation, so that it 
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may desire those things which are forever interesting.— 
Walter Lippmann. 

The biggest obstacle in the way of public instruction 
is the school board; the time will come when that body 
will have as little control over actual teaching of pupils 
as a layman has over the performing of an operation in 
a hospital —William McAndrew. 

There is searcely a business or a profession the fol- 
lowers of which are not closely organized and apparently 
united in their efforts to promote the interests peculiar 
to their calling. Today teachers, more than the followers 
of any other profession, need the advantages*of such or- 
ganization.—Francis G. Blair. 

As a curative measure for present ills we must have 
leisure and as a preventive measure we must have wide 
and tried experiment. The reform must begin at the top. 
All sham courses must be swept away; red tape must be 
cut through. Teachers must have enough money to be 
people, leaders everywhere. They must study and travel 
and see the world. They must play and know people. 
They must be vital, interesting, fascinating folk so that 
the world and the press want constant, detailed, intimate 
news of them and their doings.—Gertrude Klein. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals de- 
sires to see the elementary schools of the nation under as 
capable leadership as that now found in the senior high 
schools. The elementary school offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a life of service, and its duties require as high 
degree of intelligence and qualification as do the duties 
of the schools where older children are taught.—W. T. 
Longshore. 


N.E.A. Press Service. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHERE IT’S COOL 


First Half June 14, July 21 
Second Half July 21, August 25 


Students contemplating attending Summer School 
will find it beneficial to their health and conducive 
to better study if they go where it will 

be convenient to 


Go to the Mountains 


This is made possible, in conjunction with professional courses 
for School Administrators, Supervisors, Teachers. Instruction 
by the regular faculty in addition to a special Summer School 
faculty of leading experts in their respective fields. 
The Rocky Mountains are within an hour's ride and the 
campus is always cool, which makes it possible for students to 
combine study with recreation and go back to their schools 
refreshed. It is never uncomfortably hot in Greeley in summer, 
and the nights are always delightfully cool. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


Colorado State 
Teachers College 


GREELEY COLORADO 
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NEWS BULLETINS 


The Illinois Teacher wishes to present for the study 


of its readers four of the educational news service bulle- 
tins issued by its editor in the last few months. So here 
they are: 


TWO CAUSES OF INEQUALITIES 


According to the findings of the State Teachers Association, 
there are two fundamental causes of the great inequalities in school 
efficiency and educational opportunities in the various school dis- 
tricts. These are (1) the unequal distribution of property among 
the districts in proportion to their population, and (2) the unequal 
assessment of property as among districts. 

In districts with high per capita wealth or high assessment 
of property, or both, it is easier to maintain efficient schools for 
all the children than in districts with low per capita wealth or low 
assessments or both. 

To prove the inequalities Secy. R. C. Moore is citing the facts 
found by the C. & N. W. R. RB. Tax Office and presented to the 
State Tax Commission in 1925. These facts are based upon large 
numbers of actual transfers of real estate since 1915 and upon 
reports of the State Tax Commission and the Federal Census. 

A few examples show that Highland Park has $5,656 worth of 
real estate per capita; River Forest, $3,744; Wilmette, $4,511; 
and Winnetka, $4,059. But the per capita value of real estate in 
Spring Valley is only $476; in Melrose Park, $945; in Staunton, 
$622; and in Virden, $585. 

The same C. & N. W. Table shows also that real estate is 
assessed at 56% of its true value in Belvidere; 52% in Sterling; 
43% in Dixon; and 48% in Woodstock. But in Wilmette real 
estate is assessed at only 22% of its value; in Melrose Park, at 
23%; in Highland Park, at 23%; and in Elmhurst, at 27%. 

These wide differences in wealth, assessment and population 
cause extreme differences in school tax rates and in educational 
opportunities among the 12,000 school districts in Illinois. These 
in turn cause bitter complaint about injustice in taxation and the 
lack of good school facilities in some districts. 

Therefore, the teachers are advocating (1) the ratification of 
the proposed tax amendment so thet a more equitable and enforce- 
able tax system can be provided, (2) the establishment of larger 
district units for school taxation and administration, and (3) a 
larger state school fund levied on all districts according to ability 
and apportioned among them primarily according to needs. 


(No. 19, Oct. 26, 1926.) 


INEQUALITIES IN THE COUNTRY 


It is not generally known that the greatest inequalities in 
ability to finance schools are found among the one-room country 
districts. But such is the case according to figures taken from 
official records by the Research Department of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

Since each of these districts maintains a one-room school with 
one teacher, their relative ability to support schools may be ex- 
pressed by comparing their assessed valuations. Such comparisons 
show striking inequalities. For instance, in 1925 District No. 21 
of Peoria County had an assessed valuation of $275,554, while 
District No. 52 had only $40,050. This means that the first is 
nearly 7 times as able to support its school as is the second. 

Comparisons for districts in other counties are as follows: 

Massac, No. 24, $281,795; No. 59, $15,995; ratio, 17 to 1. 

Saline, No. 14, $130,460; No. 56, $9,500; ratio, 13 to 1. 

Fayette, No. 125, $270,499; No. 115, $24,165; ratio, 11 to 1. 

Clark, No. 36, $1,728,662; No. 50, $8,600; ratio, 200 to 1. 

Lake, No. 50, $2,412,295; No. 30, $54,138; ratio, 45 to 1. 

But these comparisons are within counties. If we compare 
District 50 in Lake with District 50 in Clark, we find the ratio of 
ability to be 280 to 1. This means that the first is 280 times as 
able to support its school as is the second. Or to state it in other 
words, if District 50 in Clark County can support a one-room 
school, District 50 in Lake County can support 280 schools of equal 
standards. 

The causes of such great inequalities are: the difference in size 
of districts; the wide difference in land values; the fact that some 
distriets contain factories, mines, oil-tanks, and many miles of rail- 
roads, while other districts have none of these; and the fact that a 
few districts contain ‘‘tax colonies,’’ or suburban residences of 
very wealthy people, who have no children in school. 

The results are extreme inequalities in school tax rates and in 
educational opportunities for the children. 

The remedies applied and found effective in some other states 
are larger district units, and large state school funds raised by 
state taxes and distributed according to educational needs. These 
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other states are no longer suffering from the extreme localism in 
school taxation and administration that formerly prevailed. 
(No. 24, Nov. 30, 1926) 


THEN AND NOW IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS 


It is apparent to all keen observers that the rural school is not 
keeping pace with other features of country life. 

A well-known school man of Illinois recently visited the 
neighborhood where he taught his first school thirty years ago. He 
remembered the little one-room schoolhouse reached by deep and 
sticky mud roads, his 38 pupils from 6 to 20 years of age, and the 
farmers cut off from the world except when they drove their teams 
through miles of mud as they made weekly or less frequent visits 
to the county seat to get their mail, to market their products and 
to purchase groceries, clothing and other necessaries. He had un- 
pleasant memories of the drudgery, loneliness and social isolation 
of all the people in the neighborhood. 

But now he is able to ride into the heart of the neighborhood 
on @ splendid state hard road. He finds every household with an 
automobile, daily mail service, telephone, and most of them with 
radio receivers. He stopped to visit an old friend who does much 
of his farm work with a tractor and other gasoline power ma- 
ehinery. One of the larger boys ‘‘ tuned in’’ and received the news 
of a world series ball game, play by play, and seemed to have a 
personal acquaintance with each player. Daily papers, monthly 
magazines, and weekly farm journals were strewn upon the sitting- 
room table. After supper the young people took the automobile, 
ran down the hard road several miles to a movie show at the county 
seat and got home by eleven o’clock without going through a bit 
of mud, although it had rained almost continuously for a week. 
On Sunday the family considered it no task to step on the gas, go 
to church at the county seat and get back home for dinner. In 
fact these people seem to have all the benefits of both country and 
city life. 

But, no; there is one thing that has changed but little. There 
beside the highway stands the same little one-room country school, 
except that there are only half as many pupils as thirty years ago 
and they are younger. The teacher is young, untrained and inex- 
perienced. She lives in the county seat, boards at home, drives back 
and forth in her Ford, takes little interest in the neighborhood, and 
longs for the time when her experience and a little training at a 
teachers’ college will admit her to a teaching position in a city or 
village. The only new educational advantage these country chil- 
dren have is that they may attend a township high school at the 

county seat if they ever get sufficient elementary training to be 
admitted; and then they usually find that their elementary train- 
ing has not been as thorough as that received by their high-school 
classmates who attended the graded schools of city or village. 

This is not an imaginary situation. It is a true story of a 
typical condition. So the question arises: Why cannot the same 
progress be made in rural education as is being made in other 
phases of country life? 

(No. 20, Nov. 2, 1926) 


COMPARISON OF COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS 


Secretary R. C. Moore of the State Teachers Association to- 
day released statistics verifying the declaration by Ex-Governor 
Lowden that the country schools are inferior to the city schools. 
Concerning the results of this inferiority, he quoted Mr. Lowden as 
saying: ‘‘If the inequalities which now exist shall continue, we 
shall not much longer be able to keep the normal boys and girls 
upon the farm.’’ 

In 1925 the Research Department of ‘the L.8.T.A. collected 
and tabulated physical records of 31,713 school children scattered 
in various sections of Illinois. The physical examinations had 
been made by school physicians or well-qualified school nurses. 
One-fourth of the children were attending one-room country schools 
and the others village and city schools. This survey showed that 
8.98 per cent of the city pupils had adenoids, and that 9.57 per 
cent of the country pupils were so afflicted. Of the city pupils 
26.15 per cent had defective teeth, as compared with 58.31 per cent 
of the country pupils. Ten per cent of the city pupils were de- 
fective in vision, as compared with 14.19 per cent of the country 
pupils. Only 22 per cent of the city pupils varied as much as 7 
per cent from the normal standard of weight, while 40 per cent of 
the country pupils varied from that standard. Of the city pupils 
6.43 per cent were anemic, and 20.8 per cent of the country pupils 
showed this weakness. The superior standing of the city pupi 
was probably due to the fact that more attention is now and tes 
for years been given to their physieal education. It seems that 
the large school unit is better able than the small ones to provide 
economically for health instruction and care. 

A survey of ten well-distributed counties in Illinois in 1925 
showed that only 8.88 per eent of the country teachers were able 
to classify as Class A teachers; that is, as normal school graduates 
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or the equivalent in training and experience. But in this superior 
Class A the small village schools had 15.29 per cent of their ele- 
mentary teachers; the small cities, 59.69 per cent; and the larger 
cities, 78.42 per cent. In Chicago 96 per cent of the elementary 
teachers are in Class A. This shows clearly that the small district 
units fail to obtain the well-trained teachers, and that the large 
majority of the Class A teachers are in the cities and villages. 
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(No. 25, Dec. 7, 1926) 


FOR INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL DAY 


‘“When children’s friendships are world-wide, New 
Ages will be glorified’’—so said the men and women who 
first suggested the celebration of International Good-Will 
Day; so we are all coming to see and say. Last year 
May 18 was celebrated in more school-rooms than ever 
before. This year the number will probably be doubled. 
The International Relations Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English offers to English teachers 
of older boys and girls the following program material. 
Let’s make the day an unforgettable one! 


SONGS 
A Vision of Friendship, The Light of Peace. By E. B. Allen, 
for the International Relations Committee of the National 
Council of English. Address E. Estelle Downing, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. Each song, 50c per hundred. 


. Ain’t Goin’ Study War No Mo’. By B.G. Ricordi. In Across 


Borderlines. Address I. 


. The Banner of Peace. By D. Batchellor. In Across Border- 


lines. Address I. 


. Peace Hymn of the World. By C. C. Woods. In Across 


Borderlines. Address I. 


. Song of Peace. By M. K. Schemerhorn. In Through the 


Gateway. Address I. 


. Young Crusaders for Peace. By D. Batchellor. In Through 


the Gateway. Address I. 


. Hymn for Universal Peace. By Evelyn Leeds Cole. Address 


307 N. Elm Avenue, Jacksou, Michigan. 10c. 


. It. Must Not be Again. By J. G. Dailey. Address 4734 


Kingsissing Avenue, Philadelphia. Two copies, 25c, $1 
per dozen. 

Seven American Songs of Peace and Patriotism. By C. H. 
Congdon. Address 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


. Folk Songs of Many Peoples. Two volumes. Includes pictures 


and directions for accompanying dances. Address II. 


TOPICS FOR SHORT TALKS OR ESSAYS 


. Why the United States cannot be a Robinson Crusoe among 


nations. 


. How some cartoonists are helping on World Good Will. 
. Why every schoolroom should have a copy of Bishop Oldham’s 


Creed for Americans. Address I for a copy. 


. How Richard Rush secured the world’s first unarmed boundary 


line. Story in Across Borderlines. Address I. 


. The world’s honor roll of heroes. Address I for information 


about World Hero Calendar. 
Best ways of honoring our dead soldiers. 


. Why high school students should read Private Peat’s The 


Inexousable Lie. Address Donneley, Chicago. 


. What the League of Nations really is and does. Address I. 
. How animals and insects cooperate for mutual aid. Material 


in Across Borderlines. Address I. 


. Organizations working for World Peace. Address I. 
. The scrap-book project. 
. How the Junior Red Cross is helping on the cause of World 


Peace. Address Washington, D. C 


. International House—Where and What it is. Address H. E. 


Edmonds, 500 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


. The essay contest based on Pollock’s The Enemy. Address 


Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 


. What our school can do to promote world good-will. 


POEMS 


. The Placard. By ‘‘Damon.’’ In Poems of the War and the 


Peace. Address ITT. 


. German Prisoners. By Joseph Lee. In Poems of the War and 


the Peace. Address III. 
To Germany. By C. H. Sorley. In Poems of the War and 
the Peace. Address III. 


. The Pied Piper. By William E. Leonard. In Poems of the 


War and the Peace. Address III. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


OTH departments are fully accredited 
by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non-sectarian pri- 
vate school for girls, with 38 states represented in the 
resent student body. It offers exceptional facilities 
‘or the most healthful: and successful er life. Faculty 
of 65 experienced instructors—all college graduates. 
Modern buildings and equipment. 
d= We will a a: poy to assist public school officials Jah 


pay me on by parents or pupils to recommend 
igher school. Write us for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junsor Colleges 














COMBINE STUDY WITH RECREATION 
University of Minnesota 


Summer Session 


The Third Largest University 
in America Welcomes You 
to Its 1927 Summer Session 

Re tote tenad Gere 

uate and 

ate work leading to all Aca 

and professional degrees. 

All Depart In Sessi 
The College of Education offers 
Special Opportunities to teachers 
who wish to advance to adminis- 
trative or higher teaching position. 
Regular Staff ~~, by visit- 
ing Instructors of Prominence. 








, RECREATION 
> ¥ Fully organized and directed pro- 
P| gram of recreation. Special lectures 
ath; PA Sy and Convocations, Ley Y— and 
Dramatics. 


Excursions t 
Tournaments in Golf, tan 


of Historical, Artistic, Industrial Interest. 
Bail. Open to Men and Women 


Handball, Volley 
Termstivmal Tam, ~ -~ july seh 17th to July 30th 
Address 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, Box C 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Mir t 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITIES for WEEK-END OUTINGS 
GATEWAY TO THE 10,000 LAKES 
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5. The Debt. By E. V. Lucas. In Poems of the War and the 

Peace. Address III. 

6. Abraham Lincc!n Walks at Midnight. By B. Vachel Lindsay. 

In Poems of the War and the Peace. Address III. 

7. Clean Hands. By Austin Dobson. In Poems of the War and 
the Peace. Address III. 

8. 1914—and After. By James Oppenheim. In Poems of the 
War and the Peace. Address III. 
9. The Battle of Blenheim. By Robert Southey. In Poems of 

the War and the Peace. Address III. 

10. The Arsenal at Springfield. By H. W. Longfellow. 

11. Abou Ben Adhem. By Leigh Hunt. 

12. The Fatherland. By J. R. Lowell. 

13. A Hymn of Peace. By O. W. Holmes. 

14. A Vista. By J. A. Symonds. : 

15. Brotherhood. By Edwin Markham. In Man with Hoe. _ 

16. Excerpt from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, inning ‘‘Gitchie 
Manito, the mighty, The creator of the nations.’’ 

17. Excerpt from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, beginning, ‘‘For I 
dipt into the future.’’ , fe 

18. Excerpt from Pope’s ‘‘The Messiah,’’ beginning, ‘‘No more 
shall nation against nation rise.’’ Sg 

19. Excerpt from Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Regained,’’ beginning, 
‘*They err who count it glorious to subdue.’’ : 

20. Excerpt from Whittier’s Disarmament, beginning, ‘‘ There is a 
story told.’’ 

21. The Tiivsion of War. By Richard LeGallienne. In Across 
Borderlines. Address I. 

22. Buttons. By Carl Sandburg. In Across Borderlines. Ad- 
dress I. 

23. The Land Where Hate Should Die. By Denis McCarthy. In 
Across Borderlines. Address I. 2 

24. Midnight—the 31st of December. By Stephen Phillips. In 
Across Borderlines. Address I. ; 

25. The Dawn of Peace. By Alfred Noyes. In Across Borderlines. 
Address I. 

26. We Mothers Know. By John Drinkwater. In The Peace 
Primer. Address IV. 25¢. : 

27. Peace. By Harriette T. Richardson. In The Peace Primer. 
Address IV. 

28. The New City. By Marguerite Wilkinson. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

29. The Need for Men. By J. G. Holland. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 


READINGS AND DECLAMATIONS 


1. What Makes a Nation. By Wilbur D. Nesbit. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Volwme III. Address VIII. 

2. America. By Franklin Lane. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature 
and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

3. An American Creed. By Charles W. Eliot. In Lyman & Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

4. Four Things. By Henry Van Dyke. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

5. The True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles Sumner. In Ly- 
man and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volwme III. Ad- 
dress VIII. 

6. The Vision of Peace. By Nathan H. Dole. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

7. A Society of Nations. By Woodrow Wilson. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Liwing, Volume III. Address VIII. 

8. America’s Unknown Soldier. Warren G. Harding. In Lyman 
and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III. Address 
VIII. 

9. Brotherhood. Edwin Markham. In Lyman and Hill’s Litera- 
ture and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

10. America and the World. George Washington. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

11. The Union. Alfred Noyes. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature 
and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

12. The Boy Scout’s Code. Arthur Carey. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Volume III. Address VIII. 

13. You are the Hope of the World. Herman Hagedora. In 
Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III. 
Address VIII. 

14, Your Best .and Hardest Job. Hildegarde Hagedorn. In 
Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Volume III. 
Address VIII. 

15. The All-Nation Football Team. Basil Matthews. In Across 
Borderlines. Address I. 

16. An Adventure in Inter-racial Friendship. By Lincoln Wirt. 
In Aoross Borderlines. 

17. A Letter ; oe the Borderline. In Across Borderlines. Ad- 
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National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Harcourt Brace, New York City. 

Mrs. E. K. Bowman, Helena, Montana. 

— Child Welfare Asso., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ty. 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough S8t., Bos- 


ton, 

League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso., 6 E. 39th St., New 
York City. 

Scribner’s Pub. Co., New York City. 

. Everyland Pub. Co., West Medford, Mass. 
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JANE ADDAMS WARNS PARENTS 


‘*Parents in American cities are sharing the guid- 
ance of their children with the bootlegger, the corrupt 
politician, the exhibitors of lurid motion pictures and the 
proprietors of objectionable dance halls.’’ Regardless of 
their care in home training, parents who do not work 
actively to rid their communities of these influences are 
unconsciously aiding in producing crime and low moral 
standards in the next generation. 

This is the warning issued by Jane Addams, noted 
social worker of Hull House, Chicago, in the March num- 
ber of ‘‘Children, The Magazine for Parents.’’ 

‘‘The motion picture which presents false standards 
of life is bound to have a pronounced effect upon the vast 
audiences of children who crowd to see it,’’ she says. 

‘*Less generally realized is the effect on children of 
political intrigue in a community. Parents believe that 
children are ignorant of it. How far wrong they are! 


A club of boys, many of them out of work, were recently } 


questioned as to what each one wanted to be. A sur- 
prising number of answers were the same: ‘A boot- 
legger,’ with the explanation: ‘They make big money, 
have fine clothes and big cars. Even if they do get 
caught, they can buy themselves free.’ Such is the in- 
fluence on children of men whom they see living in luxury 
regardless of how their money is obtained. Never doubt 
that children are quick to detect inconsistencies and no 
amount of talk about civics will offset the effects of 
political corruption which they know exists. 

**Unintelligent solicitude on the part of parents, at- 
tempts at home protection in the midst of community 
corruption will not safeguard the child. What children 
need is the protection of a community from which harm- 
ful influence and unfair temptations are removed, and 
this parents should work together to accomplish.’’ 


UNFAVORABLE HOME CONDITIONS AFFECT 
SCHOOL WORK 


To determine the influence of home conditions and 
health upon the school work of children, a special study 
was made last session of a group of 64 pupils in grades 2 
to 8, inclusive, in Seott School, Chicago, who had failed 
of promotion. Examination of the children by a phy- 
sician from the Chicago health department showed that 
not a single child was free from some physical defect. 
It was found that 54 of them, or 84 percent, had goiter, 
adenoids, or tonsil defects; and in 29 cases there were 
teeth defects. Though parents were notified and re- 
quested to have the children given needed attention, in 
80 percent of the cases, either because of poverty or in- 
difference, nothing was done to build up the health of 
the children. 

Investigation of home conditions showed that 48 per- 
cent of the children lived in broken homes, and in 45 
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percent of the homes the mothers were either working or 
had died. The discovery was made that 42 of the chil- 
dren, or 65 percent, had been in the school only five 
months or less, indicating that their parents belonged to 
nomad groups following floating trades, or were wander- 
ers, traveling from place to place.—U. 8. Bureau of Edu- 
cation News Service. 





CULTURAL RECREATION 


Can you throw off the stress and strain of your 
work and have a thoroughly good time? If you 
can’t there is something wrong with you. Of course, 
there are many different ways of having a good time. 
You may have it by losing yourself in the reading 
of a book which has no earthly connection with 
school teaching. Fortunate you are if every once 
in a while some good book takes you by the hand 
gently or by the collar roughly and leads or drags 
you away off from the noise and pull of your daily 
task. How it refreshes and recreates you! Are you 
located in a district so commonplace and vacant that 
you are starving for companionship and social en- 
joyment? The reading of a few books will fill the 
year with richness and every day of it with a good 
time.—F. G. Blair, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 











TEN MINUTE VISIT WITH A COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT BETWEEN TRAINS 

‘*How do you do, Mr. D.? My name is Mr. H. of the 

Normal College. I had a few minutes between 

trains and I thought that I would drop up to see you a 

few minutes. It is my main business to help train rural 

teachers and I want to know what you consider the big- 
gest need in your county ?’’ 

Co. Supt.: ‘‘You know we are living in the flivver 
age. Too many of my teachers want to flivver out to the 
school at 8:30 and flivver back home at 3:30. They have 
not school work at heart. My other great need in this 
county is additional help in supervision. There are some 
teachers with whom I should stay a week, but I only 
have time to stay an hour once a year.’’ 

What do some of the other County Superintendents 
have to say about your greatest need? 


A FEW ON THE PREACHERS 


An old white-haired minister was preaching the 
funeral of a dear friend, and explained his sadness by 
saying: ‘‘I don’t enjoy these occasions as I used to.”’ 


Another minister officiating at a funeral, in his eulogy 
to the departed, delivered this illuminating expression : 
‘*Friends, all that remains here is the shell,—the nut has 
gone. ” 


The Sunday-school girls of a certain church put flow- 
ers in front of the pulpit every Sunday. One of them 
was asked by an elderly lady what they did with the 
flowers after the church service. 

**Oh, we take them to the people who arg sick after 
the sermon,’’ was the innocent reply. 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are permanent, clean and eco- 
nomical “No up-keep cost 
whatsoever!” ““More permanent 
than the finest Buildings!” 
“Constantly Sanitary!” “Ab- 
solutely Fireproof!” 





Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are etill in 
active use. 


Write for Natural Slate Black- 
board bulletin! 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SESSION 


SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 
of 
WESTERN RESERVE CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF EDUCATION 


Six Weeks: June 20— July 29 


LARGE variety of degree and certificate courses 

of undergraduate and graduate grade will 
be offered for regular college students, teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A public school in regular session for observation 
and demonstration purposes. 








A very complete offering in most departments of in- 
struction. 


A Modern Language School and French House in 
which French and Spanish only are spoken. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on the lake 
and within the city. 


For general catalog and other detailed information 
address 
THE REGISTRAR 
| Cleveland School of Education Building 





Stearns Road and East 109th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘G. P.’\—GOOD FELLOW 


It is easy to ine, at least, what Gil- 
bert P. Randle is doing, now that the former 
city superintendent of schools has on 
to the Unknown. Our guess would be that 
he is getting acquainted with those who have 
gone before him. 

Gilbert Randle had an unsatisfied desire to 
know everybody. When a guest was intro- 
duced at the Rotary club, he was one of the 
first to rush over and shake the visitor’s 
hand after the meeting. When he attended 
an educational convention, he was uneasy 
until he had worn off the air of strangeness 
surrounding him. 

That thirst for fellowship made him a 
personal friend of ‘‘big men’’ and ordinary 
fellows alike. Hence it was that, wherever 
a friend of Gilbert met another friend of 
Gilbert Randle, the question was certain to 
be asked, ‘‘How was G. P. when you left 
him?’’ 

Gilbert Randle firmly believed that get- 
ting acquainted with the fathers and the 
mothers, the boys and the girls, was his job 
as superintendent of schools. The result? 
Dr. Bagley, of Columbia University, declared 
Gilbert Randle to be one of the five best city 
school superintendents in the country. 

Gilbert Randle had mastered a lesson 
which the world, with its jealousies, has not 
yet learned in its completeness.—Danville 
Commerocial-News. 


HOW COME? 


By Rowan Ray, Peoria, Illinois 
Author of The Settin’-Up Exercises of 
** Sleeper’’ Johnson 

When you reach the end of your record run 
and the good and bad you may have done are 
flashed on the screen in plain review and you 
know you’ll get what’s coming to you—will 
the final flash as it comes in view, put you 
with the ‘‘construction gang’’ or the 
‘*wrecking crew?’’ 


The Notion of Mastery in Teaching— 
What is being accomplished in the actual 
transformation of personality? This is the 
theme of a recent book’ published by one 
of the authorities on Secondary School 
Technique. Doctor Morrison, the head of 
the Laboratory School of the School of Edu- 
eation, University of Chicago, is admirably 
qualified to suggest a revision of procedure 
in Secondary School Teaching. 

In this book the author starts out with 
‘an analysis of teaching procedure in that 
field of non-specialized education which be- 
gins with the end of the primary schools and 
is brought to a close when the youth ‘is ready 
to enter the university proper.’’ Professor 
Morrison points out that most of the present 
educational systems are concerned chiefly 
with the lesson-to-be-learned, pages-to-be- 
covered, and time-to-be-spent. 

The success of teaching cannot be mea- 
sured by the amount of ground covered but 
by the changes or adaptation that has taken 
place in the pupil. The purpose of teaching 
is transformation. It is not a question as to 
how much knowledge the pupil has accumu- 
lated, but the way he uses the amount of 
knowledge he has. ‘‘ Any actual learning is 
always expressed either as a change in the 
attitude of the individual or as the acquisi- 
tion of a special ability or as the attainment 
oS... - em.” 


***The Practice of Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary School.’’ Henry C. Morrison, Chi- 
eago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1926. Pp. 661. $4.00. 
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A better way and more fruit way of teach- 
ing is by the ‘‘unit’’ system instead of the 
lessons or subject-matter to be covered. The 
whole process of education, of adjustment to 
the objective conditions of life, are made 
up of unit learnings, each of which must be 
mastered or else no adaptation is made.’’ 
By unit here is meant the change or adapta- 
tion in the pupil desired. ‘‘The test of a 
real product of learning is: first, its perma- 
nency; and, second, its habitual use in the 
ordinary activities of life.’’ 

The teacher will have to find out whether, 
as a result of learning, the pupil ‘‘can and 
will study without constraint, and will use 
the adaptations which he has made in school 
in the intelligent formation of his opinions 
and in the conduct of life.’’ Also whether 
the ‘‘major products of the secondary 
schools are a wide range of interests and the 
discovery of some dominant interests and 
the capacity for self-dependent intellectual 
life.’’ 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I, Fundamentals in the Teaching Pro- 
cess, analyzing secondary educational sys- 
tems and advocating ‘‘mastery’’ above 
‘*lesson-learning’’ as the end of teaching. 
Part Il, Central Technique, dealing with 
learning situations and measures of discover- 
ing the success of ing. Part III ‘‘Op- 
erative Technique’’ describing the ‘‘unit’’ 
system and the steps in the ‘‘teaching 
eycle’’ devoting the largest part of the book, 
this includes such subjects as ‘‘ Assimila- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Appreciation ? <*Right Atti- 
tudes Toward Conduct,’’ etc. Part IV, 
‘¢ Administrative Technique’’ treating such 
subjects as ‘‘ Pupil Administration, Central 
of Pupil Progress, The Problem Pupil-Case 
Work, and Organizing the School.’’ 

The strength of the theories advocated 
and the proposals made in this book lies in 
the fact that these have been tested out by 
years of laboratory practice. The book 
supercedes all that has gone before it and 
is bound to have profound influence on the 
entire field of Secondary School Education, 
and will therefore be useful not only to the 
classroom teacher but to administrators and 
supervisors as well. 

Maurice J. NEUBERG, 
Illinois Wesleyan Unwersity. 
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fessor of ish, University of Pittsburgh ; 
Head of the = a me = 
Ci College, ittsbur ennsylvania. 
Adapted for use in commercial work in high 
school and a aS beyond 
the eighth grade. pages. erican 
en “Comer: New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston. List price $1.40. 

This book contains 10 chapters of 9 sec- 
tions each. Each section forms a separate 
unit and is suitable for one day’s work. A 
typical section contains information about 
the letter form; rules for punctuation; a 
model letter; and exercises in letter writ- 
ing. The entire book is so arranged that 
students with varying amounts of academic 
experience, beyond the eighth grade, can be 
included in one class; or students can be 
admitted to the class at different times. 
Helpful suggestions to the teacher are in- 
cluded in the front of the book. 

Emphasis throughout the text is placed 
on three phases of English: WORD 
STUDY, SENTENCE STRUCTURE, and 
COMPOSITION. Drill is given in writing 
letters of all types,—sales letters, general 
form business letters, formal notes, letters 
of recommendation. 

**Technical Terms Useful in the Study 
of Business English’’ and ‘‘ Misused 
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Synonyms’’ together with ‘‘Common Er- 
rers Corrected’’ are given special attention. 


A Handbook of Eztra-Currioular Activities 
in the High School, by Harold D. Meyer. 
New York, 1926. A. 8. Barnes and Co., 
7 West 45th Street, New York City. Cloth. 
Tilustrated. . 402. 

State Support for Public Schools, by Paul R. 
Mort, New York, 1926. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth. Pp. 104. 

A Summer ProGRAM FOR THE CHURCH 
Scuoot. By Miles H. Krumbine. Chi- 
cago, 1926. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. Cloth. Pp. 188. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH. 
By Otto F. Bond. Chicago, 1926. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 
Cloth. Pp. 116. 

State Support For Puslic ScHOooLs. By 
Paul R. Mort. New York, 1926. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. Cloth. 
Pp. 104. 

A HANDBOOK OF ExTRa-CURRICULAR AOTIVI- 
TIES IN THE HigH ScHoot. By Harold D. 
Meyer. New York, 1926. A. 8. Barnes 
and Co., 7 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 402. 

FounpatTion, A Review 
for 1925. By George E. Vincent. New 
York, 1926. Paper. Pp. 59. 

Tue BorcarTHinc Law OF THE CODEX 
TUNSBERGENIS. Edited by George T. 
Flom. Urbana, 1925. University of Ili- 
nois Press, Urbana, Ill. Paper. Pp. 202. 

ARITHMETIC WorK-Booxs, GRADE THREE. 
By F. B. Knight and G. M. Ruch and 
J. W. Studebaker. Chicago, 1926. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Paper. Pp. 74. 

Repucine Grain LOSSES IN THRESHING. By 
I. P. Blauser. Urbana, June, 1926. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Paper. 
Pp. 20. 


Farm MAcutnery. Its Purchase, Care, Op- 
eration, and Adjustment. By R. I. Shawl. 
Urbana, 1926. University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. Paper. Pp. 56. 

ENGLISH IN THE RURAL AND VILLAGE 
ScHoots or New York State. By Jacob 
8. Orleans and Edwin B. Richards. Al- 
bany, 1926. University of the State of 
New York Press, Albany, N. Y. Paper. 
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a oe or EncuisH. By George B. 
Woods and Clarence Stratton. Garden 
City, 1926. Doubleday, Page and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Cloth. Pp. xxv, 282. 

A Boox or Mopern Essays. Edited by 
Bruce Welker McCullough, and Edwin 
Berry Burgum. Chicago, 1925. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 330 E. 21st street, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Cloth. Pp. x, 430. 


Statistics in Psychology and Education, by 
Henry E. Garrett. 1926, New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Cloth. Pp. 
317. 

Our English, Book One, Joseph V. Ken- 
ney, Eleanor L. Skinner and Ada M. 
Skinner. 1926, Chicago, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. Tlustrated. Pp. 298. 

Our English, Book Two, by J h V. Ken- 
ney, Eleanor L. Skinner and Ada M. 
Skinner. 1926. Chicago, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 310. 

Our English, Book Three, Joseph V. Ken- 
ney, Eleanor L. Skinner and Ada M. 
Skinner. 1926. Chicago, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s sons. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 437. 

Bibliography of Secondary Education Re- 
search, by E. E. Windes, and W. J. Green- 
leaf. 1926, Government Printing Office, 
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Philippine Studies in Mental Measurement, 
by Manuel L. Carreon. 1926, New York, 
World Book Company. Cloth. Pp. 175. 

Classroom Tests, by Charles Russell. 1926, 
Boston, Ginn and Company. Cloth. Pp. 
346 


The Smedley and Olsen First Reader, Eva 
A. Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. 1925, 
Chicago, Hall and McCreary Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Pp. 192. 
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Individual Number Drills, by James E. Mc- 
Dade. Chicago, The Plymouth Press. 

Permanent Play Materials for Young Chil- 
dren, by Charlotte G. Garrison. 1926, New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 122. 

Elementary School Supervision, by Arthur 
8S. Gist. 1926, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth. Pp. 308 


Graded Drill Exercises in Corrective Eng- 
lish, Book One, by William A. Boylan and 
1926, Noble and Noble, 

76 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Pp. 


82. 

Graded Drill Exercises in Correctiwe Eng- 
lish, Book II, by William A. Boylan and 
Albert Taylor. 1926, Noble and Noble, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cloth. 
Pp. 103. 











The Cost of 
Loyalty 


BY ALFRED O. BROWN 








Last autumn the billboards of an Illinois city 
catried an announcement that: 


‘‘Loyalty to your city 
costs nothing”’’ 


Leonidas and three hundred of his fellow Spartans 
marched to a glorious death at Thermopylae where for 
three days they held back hundreds of thousands of in- 
vading Asiatics, thereby gaining the time necessary for 
the mobilization of the defenders of the free cities of 
Greece. Leonidas and his three hundred companions 
were loyal to their city of Sparta. Did their loyalty 
cost them nothing? 

In one important respect the men who were respon- 
sible for posting the announcement that “Loyalty to 
your city costs nothing” were correct. Loyalty costs 
personal service which we can gladly regard as nothing 
when we consider our obligations to the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. 

Loyalty also costs adequate training in order that 
one may be effective in meeting his obligations to the 
government. Members of an athletic team would not 
think of meeting another team without training in 
teamwork before the contest. 

That is the principle back of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp that will be held July 7 to August 5, 
1927, at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, for young men of 
good character and good physical condition, who are be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25—training in teamwork, in 
codperation,—in the military duties of citizenship—in 
order to make loyalty effective. 

To attend the Citizens’ Military Training Camp next 
summer will cost thirty days’ time. On the other hand, 
the national government pays the expenses of transpor- 
tation to and from the camp, meals, lodging, and 
uniforms for the duration of the camp. Under these 
conditions the young man who cannot afford to take the 
summer training offered by the government is poor indeed. 

Application for a place in the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp may be sent to the C. M. T. C. Officer, 
Headquarters Sixth Corps Area, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Illlnois. 











school teachers, principals, superintendents and athletic 
coaches. Special emphasis on courses for principals and 
superintendents. 


licensing law. Moderate expenses. Capital city advantages. 


Butler University 








BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
June 13th - August 6th 
Courses for college students, pre-medical students, public 


New courses to meet the requirements of the new Indiana 


For information address 


DIRECTOR of THE SUMMER SESSION 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















tiend Summer Schoo! 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; mountain | etimnbing : visits to ele 
ciers; automobile excursions to Rocky M ional Park; 
camp maintained for summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and sti 








“s ” 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July - to moartie ” 


Courses in Arts and Sci Law, E 
Journalism. Art courses given in co-operation with New cn School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators. Special opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 








Senp Topay ror Comp.ere INFORMATION 


DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Ss Quarter Catalog s 
Field Courses in Geology.____.. 














NAME 


Street and Number... 








City and State. 
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A Practical Step in Curriculum ||= 
dres 

Revisi add 

e@vision the 

; part 

The changes in organization of material and the changes in method of instruction Our 
need to be worked out together. — 
Clark’s LANGUAGE IN USE for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades affords an ex- A 
cellent opportunity for classroom experimentation with the combined needs of instruction to | 
and of organization of material. ; _ 
In Clark’s LANGUAGE IN USE the literature projects are the basal material for will 

the development of a clear understanding of the right use of language and for the pt 
development of right language habits. whi 
This literature material is designed very carefully to meet the requirements of the - 
thinking by children in each of the grades. For each year experiences are provided which up 
are appropriate to the developing interests in the children in their lives with their fellows. are 
By this means the activity of the children in developing such experiences and express- for 
ing’them in the stories they write becomes a means of growth. The children realize this. st 
The effect of the writing activity in increased power is appreciated perhaps more than the tio 
success of any immediate story that may be written. The children grow and know that ity 
they are growing. re 
To all who would like to arrange for an experimental use of this material in their - 
schools, at least in fourth and fifth grades, we will be glad to provide material for one or Fi 
two classes in each grade at a discount of 50%, making the cost for all of the material . 
65 cents per pupil. a 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY ‘ 
509-11-13 North East Street e 

BLOOMINGTON, : ILLINOIS - 




















TEACHER SALESMEN WANTED 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE A NEW during vacation moaths, to sell the most popular 
REFERENCE NOTEBOOK Fie Jayhawk ‘Merry Go FRound. “Made in five 


. In te NOW, be 
Sata ready 


Studies in United States History | “=== 


A BOOK AND A DAY 
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From Old World Beginnings to 1815 By Miles Gloriosus 

Rural Life at the Crogsroads, by Macy ' 
Campbell, Head of the ent of Rural 
THIS IS A REFERENCE NOTEBOOK FOR PUPILS EMPHASIZING Education, Iowa State Teachers College. ; 
1927. Ginn and Com 2301 Prairie 
F R pany | 

GEOGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF HISTORY Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 

BY Pp. x, 482. 
Although the home office of Ginn and Com- 
DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY and HARRISON H. RUSSELL pany in Boston seems to be em phasizing the 


new Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arith- 
metics, the first question that young Mr. Fer- 
List Price 50 Cents guson asked me at the Schoolmasters’ Club 
banquet last February was, 

‘*Have you read Rural Life at the Cross- 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 96 8 ee 


clothes for the Dallas meetin 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS On arriving in the big elty by the lake 


called on some friends, among them Mr. O. J. 
(Continued on page 172) 
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EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL ASSET 


On February 25, Secretary Herbert Hoover, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., delivered an ad- 
dress to the Department of Superintendence on the sub- 
ject named above. We do not have space for the whole 
address, but offer some quotations giving the general 
theme and spirit of it. 

**To you school men and school women is entrusted the major 
part in handing on the traditions of our republic and its ideals. 
Our greatest national ideal is democracy. It is your function to 
keep democracy possible by training its children to its ways and 
its i We have seen many attempts in late years to set 
up the forces of democratic government, but many of them are 
but the forms, for without a literate citizenry taught and ensbled 
to form sound public opinion there is no real democracy. The 
spirit of democracy can survive only through universal education. 
All this has been said often enough before, but it seems to me 
will always bear repetition. I may add that we don’t expect you 
to teach the gamut of local, national and international problems 
to children. What democracy requires is a basic training of mind 
which will permit an understanding of such problems, and the 
formation of a reasonable opinion upon them. That the resultant 
will in the long run be an enlightened public opinion is a hazard 
upon the intelligence of our race that we the believers in democracy 
are willing to take. 

Democracy is a basis of human relations far deeper than the 
form of ent. It is not only a form of government and 
an ideal all men are equal before the law; it is also an ideal 
of equal opportunity. Not only must we give each new genera- 
tion the ideals of dem , but we must assist them to an equal- 
ity of opportunity through fundamental educational equi t. 

Some poetic mind called America the melting pot for all 
races; there have been some disappointments in melting adults, 
but none will deny that our public schools are the real melting pot. 
Under our schools race, class and religious hatreds fade away. 
From this real melting pot is the hope of that fine metal which 
will carry the advance of our national achievement and our pra- 
tional ideals. You have the responsibility of making America one 
and indivisible.’’ 

. . * 

‘*If we were to suppress our educational system for a single 
generation the equipment would decay, the most of our le 
would die of starvation, and intellectually and spiri ly we 
should slip back four thousand years in human progress. We 
could recover the loss of any other big business in a few years— 
but not this one. And unless our educational system keeps pace 
with the growth of our material equipment we will slip also.’’ 


* * @# 


‘*How seldom does a teacher figure in a sensational headline 
in a newspaper! It is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an 
army of people—approximately eight hundred thousand—so uni- 
formly meets its obligations, so effectively does its job, so de- 
cently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in a 
sensation-loving country. It implies a wealth of character, of 
faith, of patience, of quiet competence, to achieve such a record 
as that.’’ 

a * . 

‘Teaching has always been an underpaid profession—though 
I do not admit that our rich democracy can any longer excuse 
itself for niggardliness toward those who so largely create its 
ability and upon whom its whole existence is so dependent. 


**Certainly in your collective classrooms today sit practically 
all the leaders of tomorrow. It has been often said that one of 
you has a future President of the United States under training 
for his work; another has a future great artist, a great admin- 
istrator, a great leader in science. To a mighty extent, that future 
flower in our natural life will be the work of your hands.’’ 


* * o 


‘*T am less interested, as you are really, in the facts that you 
put into young folks’ heads than in what you put into their spirits. 
The best teaching is not done out of a book, but out of a life; 
and I am sure that measured by this standard, it will be 
that American teaching has been marvelously productive.’’ 


**I could dwell at length upon the economic aspects and set- 
ting of our educational system. But I feel even more strongly 
the need of compensating factors among the nation’s assets: 
learning and the development of science apart from material 
rewards, disinterested public service, moral and spiritual leader- 
ship in America rather than the notion of a country madly devoted 
to the invention of machines, to the production of goods and the 
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Low-cost trips to 
= ee 
California 
One Way Water 
One Way Rail 
Including voyage through Panama Canal, calling at 
iy akg erg opeet a oe 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Havana en route on largest, fastest ships in 
A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chicago 














trip with stop-overs at points of interest. 

Round trip $350 up (summer rate) from main line 
point nearest your home and back, in either di- 
rection, meals on ship included. Regular fort- 
nightly sailings. 

GOLDEN TOUR 
Personally conducted, inclusive-expense Round 
Trip Tour to California. Westward by rail in 
early July (choice of northern or southern routes) 
and return on S.S. Mongolia. Moderate fares. 














Coast-to-Coast service and i | train 
or any authorized steamship agent i 

















exclusively 


TOURIST 
THIRD caBIN SHIPS 


Te FUROPE 


are our MINNEKAHDA 
WINIFREDIAN 
DEVONIAN 


We also offer attractive Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodations on other great 
steamers including Majestic, world's 


The only 








largest ship. 
Rates Tourist sailings from New York, Boston, 
*95 (up) and Montreal to principal European ports. 
According to ship v i 
Round Trip 
*170 (up) 


WHITE STAR LINE 

RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 

A. E. Disney, Mgr. 127 So. State St., Chicago 
or any authorized steamship agent 
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509 North Ea 
Gentlemen: 


Send me ac 
in Bright and Dull P 





Public School Publishing Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Street and Number ._. 


City and State. 


@ 


One of the Important Books of the Year 


Characteristic Differences 
In Bright and Dull 
Pupils 


By HARRY J. BAKER, Ph. D., 


Clinical Psychologist of the Public Schools of 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Introducing 


Price $1.50 postpaid 


The prompt manner in which Baker’s book was bought by so 
many who visited our booth in Dallas during the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
convinces us that Baker’s interpretation of mental differences, with 
special reference to teaching procedures, will be one of the import- 
ant books of the year for superintendents, supervisors, and principals. 

“The problem really lies in the kind of education which the dull 
pupil or the bright pupil is able to assimilate,”” says Doctor Baker. 
He gives a basis for intelligent study of this problem by making a 
careful and detailed analysis and comparison of the differences be- 
tween bright and dull pupils in reading, spelling, handwriting, English, 
use of the library, performance in the auditorium, nature study, 
manual training, art, and music. 

Recognizing that the teacher is the most important factor in 
adjusting the schools to the needs of bright and dull pupils, Doctor 


Baker devotes Part III of his book to “Differences in School Pro- 
cedure.”’ 


We are basing our reputation for the year largely on Baker’s 
book. If you feel cautious and would rather rely on your own judg- 
ment, let me know and I will be glad to send a copy on approval 
with the privilege of return if you don’t agree with me that the 
book is well worth your while. 


ALFRED O. BROWN 


st Street 


Stes Cen Sete Public School Publishing Company 
509-11-13 North East Street 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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acquisition of material wealth. Machines, goods, and wealth, when 
their benefits are economically distributed, raise our standard of 

. But it requires the higher concept to elevate our standard 
j 9? 


S 


‘‘Our schools do more than merely transmit knowledge and 
— they are America itself in miniature, where, in e purer 
air and under wise guidance, a whole life of citizenship is levied 
tally with its social contacts, its recreations, its ethical 
—* its political practice, its duties and its rewards. Ideals 
that the whole adult life. Experience is 

spianll Geek to wets or all the years of maturity. I would be 
one of the last people in the world to belittle the importance of the 
exact knowledge that teachers impart to their pupils—as an 
engineer I set a high value upon precise information—but knowl- 
, however exact, is secondary to a trained mind and serves no 
preemie yh gt BR oe nee Bom Me 
sound and an idealistic spirit. The dangers of America 
are ‘not economic or from foreign foes; they are moral «nd 


§ 


a. should say that your work, then, is of three categories: 
imparting of knowledge and the t of mind, the train- 
ing of citizenship, and the inculcation of ‘hss. I should rank 
them in that ascending order. And I should add that our nation 
owes you a debt of gratitude for your accomplishments in them.’’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 


1. Laboratory Method for Directed Study and Class 
Recitation in One-Room Schools of Sangamon County. 
Illustrated, 16 pages. E. C. Pruitt, Springfield, Illinois. 

2. Iroquois School Bulletin. W. E. Richison, County 
Superintendent, Watseka, Illinois. 

3. The Glen Echo. W. L. Eberly, Sheridan, Ill. 

4. ‘‘Live Wire.’’ Joseph Johnson, Rosamond, III. 

5. Pope County School News. Claude Parsons, 
County Superintendent, Golconda, Ill. 

6. Letter from U. J. Hoffman, Assistant State Super- 
intendent, stating that the Northern State Normal Col- 
lege would offer special courses in country school man- 
agement and teaching beginning in the spring term. Full 
credit will be allowed. The Old State Normal at Normal 
has had a Department of Rural Education since 1911. 
Two rural schools near Bloomington have been taken 
over in which beginning teachers do their cadet teaching 
under critic teachers. The Southern Normal College at 
Carbondale has in operation this year five rural schools 
in which beginning rural teachers do their practice teach- 
ing. The need is great. In 1925 over 1700 beginning 
teachers had no training at all other than high school. 

7. Rural School Administration and Supervision by 
Borass and Selke. D. C. Heath & Co., 1926. Specially 
good for county superintendents and supervisors. 

8. The Rural Community’s (1) School Board 
Measuring Stick, (2) Score Card for One-Teacher 
Schools, (3) Sample One-Teacher School Budget (four 
page folder). This was furnished at the suggestion of 
an Illinois County Superintendent and is being published 
by McKnight & McKnight, Normal, Illinois. 

9. The Loud Speaker. J. Elmer Pentecost, Cullom, 
Illinois. 

10. Pre-Phonies and Phonic Work for the First Year 
by M. E. Mitchell, County Superintendent. McKnight 
& McKnight, Normal, Illinois, 1926. 8-page pamphlet. 

11. Handbook of Rural Social Resources. Israel and 
Landis. University of Chicago Press. 204 pages. 1926. 

12. Have you read and studied ‘‘In One-Teacher 
Schools,’’ by U. J. Hoffman? The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill., has a copy for 
you. 

Topic for Opening Exercises: Ten Good Reasons why 
I Should be at School Every Day. 
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Just How Biga 
Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 


HEE S areal job for men teachers this Summer. 
An international organization is opening up a 
big, new field which will give youan opportunity to 
test yourself . . . to prove to your own satisfaction 
just how big a man you are. Vacation work which 
capitalizes on all your schoolroom training at an in- 
come easily doubling that of the teacher right from 


the start. And an opportunity to qualify fora perma- 
nent position if you desire. 


All that we require is earnest effort and full time on your 
part. We will give you training invaluable in any position. 
Coach you ty start you to work. You must be between 20 
and 35 years of age. Send the coupon now . . . today, to- 
gether with a letter giving us full details as to experience 
and ambitions. 


Only a Limited Number Will Be Accepted 
Applications Considered in Order of Receipt 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 





C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
49-A West Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part 
the details of your new Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 
My name... sini " Sn , ; ge 
Address 
I am teaching in... My position is_..__. 
I have had... 


oleses.. 


years of teaching experience. My school 





sted in Su —_ + Work only. 
es in Permanent Position. 








THE 


te 


Courses in 40 








Recreation’ 


is an illustrated: booklet 
usual 


opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable 


and enjoy- 
ahiaediienataddemmarenes- 


tion with work leading to degrees. 


N.U. Session 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
ag Fi hoot of ere SS Se toe 
Law | ‘Sceon School of Music, School of Speck.” 
Professional courses offered in the School 
Education include: a 

High School Curriculam 

Educational Measure 

ments 

Educational Supervision 

Janior High Sebook 
arses in Research 





The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement. 


Summer Session Opens June 27, 1927 
Address Watter Dit Scorrt, President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


404 University Hall, EVANSTON, ILL. 


. —- —. BOOKLET; REQUEST — — — 


University, 
ity Hall, E ~~ 
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(Continued from page 168) 
Laylander. After introducing me to young 
Mr. Serviss, Mr. Laylander 

**Have you read Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads?’’ 

When I admitted that I had not, he went 
to the stockroom docr and called loudly for 
Joe to bring me a copy of Rural Life at the 
Crossroads. The book was t to me 
and I hurried down to the Hub where I was 
turned over to that genial Irishman, Mr. 
Butler. 

** Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘I see you’re wearing one 
of our suits now.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and your superintend- 
ent of schools here, Mr. McAndrew, compli- 
mented me on this suit the other evening.’’ 

‘*McAndrews is it!’’ exclaimed Butler. 
‘*T’d like to get Mr. Mi in here to 
sell him a suit, so I would!’’ I gathered 
from Butler’s subsequent remarks that he 
had an important question to ask ‘‘ Mr. Me- 
Andrews’’ if the superintendent could be in- 
duced to come into the store, a question con- 
cerned with a purely private matter in the 
Butler family, and that if a satisfactory 
arrangement could be made with the super- 
intendent nothing that Miss Margaret Haley 
might do or say would prevent Mr. Butler 
from holding a high opinion of Mr. Me- 
Andrew. Since Mr. McAndrew barely knows 
me by sight, I did not give Mr. Butler much 
encouragement as to my ability to bring 
about a meeting with the superintendent. 
With ready adaptability Butler gave up his 
pet project for the nonce and devoted him- 
self to selling me as much raiment as I could 
be induced to buy. 

From the Hub I went to the office of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations to see if ar- 
rangements could be perfected for recogni- 
tion of The Ilimois Teacher by the Bureau. 
We wrestled for some time over the problem 
of how to show just how many of the sub- 
scribers to The Illinois Teacher are bona fide 
teachers and just how many of them are not. 
At present we can tell who are superintend- 
ents and who are princi but there is no 
sure way of telling whether the other sub- 
seribers are teachers or butchers or bakers 
or candlestick makers or bell ringers of one 
kind or another. I understand that the 
treasurer of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has prepared a new registration blank 
so that at future meetings the members of 
the association can indicate their occupa- 
tions. Therefore there should be little 
trouble in getting a satisfactory rating with 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations next year. 

Then I went to Marshall Field’s Store for 
Men and bought a pair of buckskin gloves. 
My sartorial weakness is buckskin gloves and 
I buy them at every opportunity. 

Just as I was leaving Marshall Field’s 
place, however, I realized with a sinking of 
the heart that I was not earrying the book 
that Mr. Laylander had given me. Did I 
leave it at the Hub while being blarneyed by 
the ready Butler? Or did I leave it in the 
office of the Audit Bureau of Cireulations? 
I reached State Street just as hordes of office 
workers and store employes surged onto the 
sidewalks on their way home at five o’clock. 
The office of the Audit Bureau was nearer 
than the Hub and so I went there first, hop- 
ing that someone would remain after closing 
time. 

To my relief I found that young Mr. Han- 
sen was still in the office. I asked him if 
he had noticed whether I left a book there. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘Something about 
‘Dirty Work at the Crossroads,’ wasn’t it?’’ 

Reaching into a drawer he got the book 
and gave it to me. And now we are ready 
for the review. 
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in with mo that this is one of the 
one 
ieeeenetll htiae ut the bee 
Some years ago Oliver Goldsmith sounded 
& mournful note on his harp in accompani- 
ment to the declaration that 
**Tll fares the land to hastening ills 


& prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.’’ 

Macy Campbell goes much deeper into the 
subject than that, taking as his basis the 
proposition that land is the ultimate source 
of all wealth and that there can be no en- 
during wealth unless the people who actu- 
ally till the land are prosperous. 

On the cover of his book is a post 
with one arm pointing ‘‘To Peasantry’’ and 
the other ‘‘To Power.’’ It is very evident 
to the reader that Mr. Campbell has made 
an extended study of present farming con- 
ditions and that he has made sufficient study 
of history to make hia diagnosis worthy of 
attention by citizens generally and farming 
people especially. Mr. Campbell admits that 
if many existing conditions continue, we are 
well on the way toward having a farm 
peasantry in America. He demonstrates 
from instances in the history of Rome that 
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Then Mr. Campbell takes off his coat and 
spends the last third of his book demonstrat- 
ing the necessity for building 4 all 
schools and making them even 
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Mr. Cam ’s thorough study and prepa- 
ration for his subject is a on every 
page of the book and even most calloused 
eliffdweller in the canyons of LaSalle Street, 
os Ss eee ree Sane Same eae 
his electric push buttons be stirred by 
the manner in which the head of the depart- 
ment of education of Iowa State Teachers 
College points to the danger in the first place 
and shows the way to national safety. 





‘*_-AND TO AND FRO AND ROUND 
WE GO!”’’ 


THE DaLLas MEETING OF THE NATIONAL So- 
CIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
By Miles Gloriosus 

*« They all signed it—once!’’ cried Harold 
Ordway Rugg, pointing to page 28 of 
Part II of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. That exclamation at the close of the 
first session of the National Society for the 
Study of Education on the evening of Satur- 
day, February 26, 1927, in Dallas brought 
order out of what threatened to be perilously 
near chaos. 

If one were to offer me the choice of at- 
tempting to herd a flock of Rocky Mountain 
rams around the reaches of the Royal 
Gorge or of taking Rugg’s place as chairman 
of the Committee of the National Society 
for the Study of Education on the Tech- 
nique of Curriculum-Making, I would not 
hesitate to say that Doctor Rugg was wel- 
come to his task and that I would try the 
other. 

There are several comparisons that come 
to mind when one recalls the first Dallas 
meeting of the Society—for instance, oil and 
water; Kipling’s contention that East is 
East and West is West; the squad of blind 
men who reported their research in regard 
to the elephant. 

A year ago Doctor Rugg assembled his 
committee and, beating up his olive oil and 
lemon juice as deftly as the late King Ed- 
ward VII ever did, produced as excellent a 
salad dressing as one would wish at this par- 
ticular time. In other words, all the mem- 
bers of the committee signed the general 
statement at the beginning of Part IT of the 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook. By the time they 
came to Dallas, however, apparently the 
several members had to wonder why 
they had signed it. Professor Bagley didn’t 
even have the heart to come to Dallas at all. 
Any housewife could tell us that a salad 
dressing cannot be expected to stay together 
indefinitely. 

It seemed to me that Professor Frank N. 
Freeman was Rugg’s most dependable ally. 
From Freeman’s address on ‘‘Curriculum- 
Construction as the Psychologist Sees It’’ I 
gained the impression that we should utilize 
the good points of both schools of thought 
and that there is no good reason why they 
could not be fused so as to work together. 
I am sure that Professor Freeman carried 
his audience with him while he explained the 
desirability and feasibility of constructing 
the curriculum in such a way that the sub- 
jects taught would assist the pupil to so 
adapt himself as to build up an ‘‘inte- 
grated’’ personality. 

Professor Ernest Horn followed with a 
discussion of ‘‘The Scientific Construction 
of the School Curriculum’’ that appeared to 
give Professor Stuart Appleton Courtis a 
large and annoying pain. At any rate 
Horn’s hortatory effort touched off the fire- 
works and thereby made it a pleasant eve- 
ning for the bad little boys in the audience 
who at all other times of the year are digni- 
fied superintendents of schools. Somewhat 
to the surprise of those few who are not 
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THE 


acquainted with Horn’s work in education, he 
took his illustrations from the field of 
spelling. 

Thereupon 8S. Ajax Courtis arose and de- 
fied the lightning with, so it seemed to me, 
much the same result as when he did it the 
first time five or six thousand years ago in 
his previous incarnation on the sandy shores 
of Troy. He announced that he is a radical 
and that he is a disciple of that peerless 
leader, Professor Kilpatrick. Not only that, 
but he referred to Doctor Charles Hubbard 
Judd as the high priest of conservatism. 
Judging from his remarks after Judd’s re- 
buttal, a great many members of the audi- 
ence misunderstood the plea that Professor 
Courtis made to let children discover essen- 
tial truths and principles for themselves. 
At any rate, many murmurings rose over the 
hall after he finished and I heard one assist- 
ant superintendent, from the state where the 
tall corn grows, mutter, ‘‘We’re certainly 
going to have some wonderful children in 
the next generation if they’re really going 
to make the Constitution themselves without 
waiting to be taught ebout the one the 
nation has now!’’ Professor Courtis caused 
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further commotion by hig use of the term 
‘*integrated personality’’ which appeared to 
have a different meaning from the same 
term as used by Professor Freeman. The 
grand old topic of ‘‘Interest As Related to 
Will’’ came up for air again when Professor 
Courtis told of his experience in suggesting 
to a teacher that, instead of ordering the 
class to take up spelling after the arithmetic 
lesson, she should intimate kindly that ‘‘ Now 
is the time to take up writing.’’ 

The Jovian Judd replied in a few well 
chosen words and I gathered the idea that, 
while he might accept the nomination for an 
office of an apostle of commonsense, he 
didn’t care to be classed as a hidebound re- 
actionary. After listening to Judd’s elo- 
quent tribute to the Arabic system of nu- 
merals a base suspicion occurred to me that 
possibly Professor Courtis had confused 
‘*integrated’’ with ‘‘integer’’—or could it 
have been ‘‘ingrate’’ or even ‘‘ingratiate’’? 

On our return home we experimented with 
the two methods: my daughter is about a 
year and three months younger than Patricia 
Baldwin who was born on Armistice Day in 
1918 and, while she resembles Patricia in 
many charming ways, once in a while she 
shows a rather vixenish disposition. At our 
house the Mistress of the Gloriosi washes the 
dishes and I wipe them. I tried to conscript 
my son on the latter duty but lately he has 
established a perfect alibi by bringing his 
arithmetic home and doing problems after 
lunch. On the day of the experiment my 
daughter forgot herself and came into the 
kitchen at the time dishes were to be put 
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away. In what I took to be the best Cour- 
tisian manner I purred, ‘‘ Sister, now is the 
time to put the dishes away.’’ Sister, furi- 
ous at her mistake in entering the kitchen 
at such an inopportune time, shot sparks 
from her eyes and answered shortly, ‘‘ No!’’ 
My wife, who belongs to the Judd. ‘school of 
thought, spoke in an unmistakably com- 
manding tone, ‘‘Sister, put the dishes 
away,’’ and the tension was over. Of course, 
I realize that ours is no ordinary family but 
I feel that my daughter’s personality must 
be integrated to a much greater extent than 
at present before I can do much with the 
new liberalism, at least in the matter of put- 
ting the dishes away. At the age of ten my 
son seems to have beaten the game entirely. 

But, getting back to the Dallas meeting, 
after Professor Courtis had hurled his bomb 
Comrade Koos threw the meeting open for 
discussion. A member of the audience 
arose and when Professor Koos asked his 
name I understood him to say that it was 
Cox. At any rate he mounted to the rostrum 
and, hitching his trousers with an assured air, 
added to the excitement by intimating that 
the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
was miles ahead of the Twenty-Sixth Year- 
book of the Society. Of course, the Fifth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is bound in cloth and the Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook is only in paper covers but 
just the same a tragedy was probably averted 
that Saturday night solely by the fact that 
Doctor Whipple is not subject to apoplexy. 

At about this time, to use Kipling’s 
phrase, 

‘The voice of a schoolboy rallied the ranks: 

‘Play up! Play up! Play the game!’’ 
Chairman Koos arose again and announced 
that he felt that Doctor Rugg should have 
an opportunity for rebuttal although by this 
time, as he said, ‘‘I am not sure whether for 
or against.’’ 

Doctor Rugg advanced to the front of the 
stage and made sure of my admiration and 
respect by the manner in which he, so to 
speak, took all the members of his com- 
mittee by the scruffs of their recalcitrant 
necks and knocked their heads together and 
dragged them back onto the track and gave 
them to understand that what they had done 
amounted to something after all. He brought 
a copy of Part II of the Twenty-Sixth Year- 
book with him and read selections from the 
general statement until Doctor Whipple 
begged aloud, ‘‘Don’t read all the book! 
We want to sell it!’’ Rugg made his point, 
however, that in the light of present condi- 
tions the general statement in the Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook can be considered properly 
as a sound basis on which to do further work 
in the study of curriculum construction. 
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